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A SOREW LOOSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD MAOHINERY. 


WILL CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING TIGHTEN IT? 


©: UNT Miriam, come over and make me 
avisit.” So wrote my niece, Agnes 
Manning. “I know how you will 
look over your spectacles and say,— 
“the dog,—the cat,—the hens,—the 
parrot,—the house ;” so I write you 
beforehand, — shut the back door 
that the hens may not walk into 
your dainty parlor; but open the 
front door that any poor, tired tramp 
May come in and rest awhile; give 
Tim Flanagan a bright, new quarter 
to feed the hens every-day, and let 
lame Nannie have Poll for a few days’ amusement; hang 
Tab on the back porch, temporarily, she will not miss one 
of her nine lives; and bring Jack for a visit to New York, it 
will give him new views of life. Come, Aunt Miriam, there 
is a screw loose.” 

I laid the letter down in my lap. I presume I did look | 
over my spectacles at Jack, standing before me, every nerve 
a-quiver and his popping eyes fixed unwinkingly upon me, | 
waiting my first movement ; at Tab asleep, unconscious of my | 
meditated desertion of her; at Poll walking pompously about 
saying “Allright” and “Good-by” atintervals; but I said | 
nothing, for Agnes’s last sentence decided me togo. “A 
screw loose,” I thought wonderingly. I was familiar with 
the loosening of household screws, and with the summons to 
come and help tighten them. But this niece in her four 
years of married life had never sent for me, and being kept 
busy by those who did need me, I had found time but once to 
visit her. Now I feared some serious trouble threatened; I 
started for New York with my hand-bag, and Jack. 

It was but a few hours ride. I expected to reach the city 
before night, so, settled myself comfortably to think what 
Agnes could want. “Had her ‘girl’ left her” was my first 
thought, knowing the consternation so often caused when the 
household tyrant decides to abdicate her throne and leave 
the family to the cold mercies of “raw help” or, their own 
cooking. But my eyes fell upon column after column of 
“Situations Wanted” in the morning paper of the man sit- 
ting before me; “ perhaps it is the trouble to choose among 
so many,” thought I. 

“Tt could not be to nurse sick children (as was so often the 
case with the other nieces), for Agnes had no children. It 
could not be, surely it could not be trouble with her husband. 
No, no,”—yet, my heart was full of misgivings even while I | 
banished the thought; he was younger than Agnes, and | 
when she married him friends shook their heads, fearing the | 
outcome of so ill-balanced a marriage. 

As I thought of all the possibilities my fears convinced me | 


more and more that here was the trouble. What could I say, 
what should I do? They must be helped, but how? To my 
old-fashioned mind there was but one source of help; not in 
the advice of friends, however near and sympathizing; 
not in the counsel of on-lookers, however wise and just; nor 
even in themselves, except secondarily, as temples for the 
indwelling of the Omnipotent Spirit. ‘“ How shall I move 
that Spirit to abide in this temple? How shall I reach that 
hand for Agnes which alone can help?” 

My thoughts ran on, and time passed on as well; the train 
stopped, we were in New York, at the Grand Central Depot, 
and it was five o’clock. Agnes had not expected me to come 
until the next day and was not there to meet me, so Jack and 
I found our way without difficulty to the Elevated Railway 
which took us out to Agnes’s street, some distance into the 
hundreds. My thoughts returned to the subject weighing so 
heavily upon my heart, and taking up the suspended but un- 
broken thread I unconsciously spoke aloud (as I have a sad 
habit of doing) ‘“ How shall I reack that hand for Agnes?” 
A young man sprang to his feet and offered me his seat. 

The quick movement betokened more than the ordinary 
courtesy to a woman, and I glanced again at him as I took 
the seat, but through my rather thick veil I could only see a 
pair of very dark eyes hastily withdrawn from me and fixed 
again upon his paper. ‘Could I, yes, I must have spoken 
aloud. But what caught his attention; is 4e seeking a help- 
ing Hand? Does 4e know an Agnes? Perhaps, I hope so, for 
that boyish face and dark, passionate eye need both human 
and Divine help.” When the train reached——station he left 
the car and hurried down the stairs; Jack and I followed 
more slowly. We reached the street and number, and ring- 
ing Agnes’s bell, the door opened without hands (in that “ be- 
hind-the-curtain ” manner peculiar to apartment houses ;) we 
climbed up, up, four flights of stairs before we found Agnes 
herself standing in the hall of the top floor. 

She was full of regrets with her welcome; “ Why hadn’t I 
written her,—why hadn’t she told me,—why hadn’t she re- 
membered how I always ‘ flew tohelp,’ and sent Max to meet 
me ;” and ushering me into her little dining-room, and loosen- 
ing my veil and wraps on the way, she said, “ Max, it is Aunt 
Miriam,” and there stood my knight of the dark eyes, who 
added, “Just in time for dinner.” 

The little table was laid for two, with everything in doubles, 
two broiled lamb chops, two potatoes, four tomatoes, slic®d, 
four rosy-cheeked peaches, two cups of steaming broma. 

“Never mind,” said I to Agnes’s perplexed look, “ toss up 
a two-egg omelet for me, to carry out the harmony of twos, 
and I am sure you have a half-cup of broma left.” 

I watched her as she made the omelet, and her husband 
sliced the bread. She was thin, her rounded cheeks sunken 
and their bright color faded; her eyes were the old hazel 
eyes but there were dark shadows underneath, and the bright, 
brown hair was beginning to turn gray. The contrast with 
her husband was sharp; there was not a line of care on his 
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young face. “Is the trouble ere,” I said to myself, but I 
found no clue in the evening’s conversation. 

The next morning after her husband had gone down town 
Agnes came into her little parlor where I sat reading and 
awaiting her. ‘“ Well,” said I, “ where is the screw?” 

“That is just what I want you to tell me, Aunt Miriam. 
The first year I was mai ied I began to look for it; the 
second I searched ; the third I struggled to find it; and in 
this the fourth year I have fought; but I cannot make both 
ends meet.” 

“Thank God!” I exclaimed with a sigh of relief. 

Agnes looked at me in hurt astonishment. 
understand me, Aunt Miriam ?”’ she said. 

“Oh yes, I understand you,” I said with emphasis, “and I 


“Do you 


am glad enough to thank God. But never mind, now, just | 


why,” I interrupted her opening lips, “tell me now what 
kind of ends they are.” 

“Well,” she began, ‘one end is Max’s salary of eighty 
dollars per month, and the other end is the Octopus,—the 
Octopus with its pitiless arms that hold me fast while it drains 
the life blood from my cheeks, blanches my hair, tortures the 
last remnants of grace from my soul, and now is putting 
wings upon my very senses that they too may fly away and 
leave me.” 

“ Agnes! ” said I, with a dawning fear in my heart, “ calmly 
now ; remember my wits are not so young as once, and do 
not follow rapid flights of fancy so closely as they were wont 
todo. What might the Octopus be?” 

“What is the Octopus? That Mecca to all outside the 
reach of its alluring, grasping arms, but the charnel house of 
destruction to those who yield and draw near; that slow, 
undying torture, compared with which being broken on the 
wheel were naught,—” “Now Agnes,” I interrupted, “ my 
mind is practical. Tell me in English what is the trouble ; 
there is surely a help for it.” 

“A help, oh yes!” she said, “there is a ‘sop for Cer- 
berus;’ true. It is Gold. 
power upon the throne, the power behind the throne; Gold 
that opens every closed door, that makes every knee bow. 
Oh yes, Gold will buy up even the Octopus. But ah! I have 
none, therefore I must give to him,—myself.” 

Then with an entire change of tone that turned my 
thoughts back to the days when she was a little maiden ten 
years old and opened out her heart to me, she added, ‘“ Come 
you, Aunt Miriam, ’till I tell you all about it. In the first 
place Max’s salary is quite good when you consider that hun- 


dreds will work for fifteen or even twelve dollars per week, | 
and other hundreds are glad to get work at even lower wages. | 


Oh yes, eighty dollars a month is apparently quite enough for 
two to live on comfortably; and you know, Aunt Miriam,” 
clasping her hands with a sudden pressure, “there are on/y 
two of us.” 

“ Why yes,” said I, passing over her last sentence, as I saw 
the mist of tears in her eyes,” that sum a month ought to feed 
and clothe two. You must cut down in your outlays ; get aless 
extravagant cook.” —* But I keep no cook,” she interrupted, 
“T have no servant at all; I cook, and market too; I wash and 
iron, (all but my husband’s shirts, cuffs and collars); I sweep 
and dust; I do my own dress-making (even cloak-making), 


mending and darning; I run the errands, and pay the bills; I | 


am constantly thinking, planning, contriving, adding here 
what I have subtracted from there ; trying to be in two places 


Gold the magician ; Gold the | 


I then took a sheet of paper and wrote headings across 
the width,—rent, fuel, gas, table, clothing, magazines and 
papers, laundry. 7 

* Some of these are fixed amounts,” said I, “ but others are 
“movable” and might, perhaps, be contracted. What is 
your rent?” and I looked through the little flat stretched 
on in a straight line before me, the parlor in which we sat, 
the little bedroom in which I slept, the still smaller room 
in which Agnes must have slept, the tiny hall with ward- 
robe on one side and bath on the other, the dining-room, 
and lastly the tiny kitchen with just room to turn around 
between the range, the stationary tubs and the dish closet. 

“Twenty dollars,” she replied. “We could get cheaper 
rooms for fourteen or sixteen dollars, but it would be either 
without range and boiler, or else without a bath. I need the 
boiler very much when I wash. ‘True, I might buy a range, 
but it is that much more to move. Then the bath is a neces- 
sity, Aunt Miriam. Or, I might have the conveniences by 
living with three, even four familiesona floor. Yes, there 
are low rents in New York, but I cannot live in such places. 
It is not pride, it is simply that the element necessary to sus- 
tain life is wanting, and in its place is one uncongenial, foreign, 
like dry land to the fish, like sulphur fumes to healthy lungs. 
Here I pay a little more, but I breathe better.” 

“At this altitude,” said I, thinking of the stairs I had 
climbed the night before, “the air should be rarified and 
pure enough to breathe. One flight more would take you to 
the stars. However, I understand, my dear, twenty dollars 
for rent. Now fuel, and then gas.” 

“ By careful sifting of ashes, and management of dampers, 
five tons of coal is sufficient for a year, and averages $5.75 
per ton, or $28.75, giving a monthly average of $2.40. Then, 
| asl am the ‘ girl,’ sixty cents’ worth of kindling wood a month 
is all that is needful, making the total for fuel $3 per month. 
And for gas the average bill is $1.50 a month. With this 
amount of expense we have range and parlor fire, with fully 
sufficient light, but it requires ‘eternal vigilance’ as its 
price.” 

“ No wonder,” was all I said as I looked at her. 

““What do you spend for clothing, Agnes?” 

“Somewhere near $130 or $135 a year,” she replied after 
amoment’s calculation, “ about $11 a month.” 

** Not for two,” I exclaimed. 

“Oh yes. By making my own dresses, even cloaks, this 
has covered everything. But I have to deny myselfa great 
deal that I would like. It takes so much more to make 
| homely people ‘ pleasant to look upon’ than pretty ones, 
Aunt Miriam ; isn’t it a pity.” 

“You must be spending considerable on magazines and 
| books, Agnes;” I was carefully studying my list. “TI re- 
member your insatiable appetite for books. Now you must 
have learned that life is too short to read everything. Is the 
extravagance here?” 

“Tt is rather that the self-denial is right here. Dol not 
| have to put myself down with astrong hand? Except an 
| Unabridged Dictionary and an Encyclopedia, with three or 
| four small books, we have bought nothing. I actually long 
| for the monthlies, and the new books, but to open /Aaf gate 
| isto be swept away in a flood, and we determined to deny 

ourselves. I take GooD HOUSEKEEPING to help me make a 
| home for Max; and a little book of fashions at $1 a year, to 
help me in my dressmaking); we. take a religious paper to 


at once ; trying to buy three things with the same dollar—” _| help our souls, and it is cheap at $2 a year; then we take 


“Trying to be Omnipotent,” I said as severely as I could. 
“It is time to stop, Agnes. No wonder, no wonder. Do you | 
keep account books? Well get them out, with a paper and | 
pencil for me, and give me the items from your books as I 
ask for them.” 


| another small paper, to help along a good cause, at $1. a 


year; $6.50 in all, less than 55 cents a month.” 
I looked at her over my spectacles. “I suppose then I 
need not even ask about operas, theaters, concerts, etc.” 
“Ohno. We neither see nor hear anyat all. Once when 
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we were first married, for a ‘lark,’ an enormous ‘lark,’ we 
went to see Bernhardt. And for the opera, I have not 
ventured to go within the reach of temptation even once. 
Our sole outlay for ‘seats’ is about thirty dollars a year for 
sittings and contributions in Dr Blank’s church. This is not 
much to give to the Lord, but #4 understands.” 

“Well, things are narrowing down, somewhat; tell me 
now your table expenses, and be careful to include everything. 
The chase grows interesting.” 

** As I have remarked before, Aunt Miriam, I am market-eer. 
I often go blocks out of my way to save a few cents on some 
article in order that I may have just those few cents as margin 
on some other thing which I think health demands should be 
of the best quality. For instance I go four blocks further 
than the nearest grocer’s to get cocoa and broma at two 
cents less on the box, soap at one cent less on the cake, 
and vegetables or fruit two or three cents less on the meas- 
ure, so that I feel justified in buying coffee from one of the 
largest grocers in the city even at three cents on the pound 
more than I pay near by. They mix mocha and java just to 
our taste, and it is pure coffee. We drink it only for break- 
fast, to guard against increasing the tension on Max’s nerves, 
and one cup quite strong, with good cream, is delicious. I 
pay the same grocer proportionately high for butter and eggs, 
for I am fastidious regarding these two articles. As I cook I 
have no use for the second grade in either, although they are 
considered just as good for certain uses as the best. I pre- 
fer beef suet rather than inferior butter for cooking. But in 
the first place I never fry anything, excepting only calves 
brains and egg-plant; I yield my prejudice to Max’s taste 
in these two cases alone. We never have pastry; I am 
obdurate on that point. We rarely have cake, depending 
upon berries and fruit as they follow each other in season, 
varied with light puddings, for desserts. 

“Then I have picked up a few economical ideas regarding 
meats. Broiling, of course, is my first choice in ways of 
cooking; but, as the choicer pieces are required for this at 
proportionately higher prices, I often get a less expensive 
sirloin, put it in a baking or dripping-pan, any thing that has 
a cover, salt and pepper it, add an onion if that flavor is 
liked, alittle of its own suet, cover closely ( the cover is all- 
important), and bake in a slow oven; one hour is usually 
sufficient for a two-and-a-half-pound steak. More economi- 
cal still is a flank steak, costing twelve cents a pound; baked 
in this way, it comes out tender, juicy, with a flavor peculiarly 
its own, really good and so cheap. 

“T only heard of the existence of a ‘ flank steak’ within the 
last year; and not from a butcher of course, they prefer to 
sell ‘porter house’ at twenty-five cents a pound. Weare 
fond of calves’ brains, and fortunately they are not expen- 
sive, fifteen cents a pair, or two pairs for twenty-five cents. 
These, salted and peppered, dipped in flour and friedin butter 
are easily cooked and very nice. I vary these with broiled 
lamb chops, and occasionally roast lamb; but no pork nor 
veal. In fact, life is too short to eat everything, Aunt 
Miriam.” 

“ Ay, that it is. ‘Give me now the itemized account for the 
table, bread, meat, milk, etc.” 

“Here is my weekly account. The first year I kept house 
it was elastic as rubber ; now it is cast-iron. 


Bread, $0.35 Ice, $0.50 
Milk, .56 Meat, 1.00 
Coffee, 18 Vegetables, 75 
Sugar, 33 Fruit, 75 
Butter, 33 Eggs, 


Now I don’t always buy a dozen eggs a week, so that 
would make it $4.75 instead of $5; and again I use a little 
less sugar and butter. I call the average for the month $21, 


as ice is out of the account half the year. Add to your list 
now Max’s car fare down town, ten.cents a day, his daily 
paper two cents, his lunch fifteen cents, amounts to $1.62 a 
week, and allowing the beggar a little margin of fifty cents a 
week the sum for the month is $9.18. Add to that $1.30 for 
laundry. And lastly, add the dues paid monthly into a Build- 
ing and Loan Association which I entered before marriage 
and have kept up since, hoping some day to have a home of 
our own ; the amount is $6. Then add that all up, I know it 
to a cent, it is engraved on my heart, I think; subtract it 
from $80, and the balance actually seems to melt away; out 
of it come doctor’s bills, our little excursions up the Hudson 
or down the Bay, on Max’s rare holidays, and the thousand de- 
mands for money that meet one in New York. Well,—” 

* The sum tutal is $75.93, and the balance $4.07 of course,” 
I replied abstractedly. 

“Yes. Four, nought, seven, — four, nought, seven,—its 
rhythm runsin my brain day and night, I keep step with it 
when I walk, I look for those figures on the houses as I pass, 
the bells ring them—” 

“Hush! Hush!” I said sharply. “ Now listen, you had 
better give up housekeeping fora little while, you needa 
change,—” 

“No, no,” she said hastily, “ I do not want to board, I must 
keep a home for Max. We could not thrive, we would perish 
in a boarding-house Only tell me where I waste,--where I 
spend needlessly,—where I miscalculate,—where zs the loose 
screw?” 

I sat silent. In truth I did not know what to say. 

Here was a problem, to solve which my experience could 
not be brought to bear. The need to solve it was imperative 
in Agnes’s case, and I did not doubt her case was typical of 
many in thisgreat city. It must be that others had sought for 
help,—but had a remedy been found, and what? Should the 
wife (often a mother, also,) become herself a wage-worker? 
There were fewer avenues open toa married woman than to 
the unmarried, and I doubted if Agnes could compete at all 
with younger, bolder, prettier, to say nothing of more ex- 
perienced women in the crowded ranks of bread-winners in 
such a city as New York. I hesitated even to speak of it, at 
least just yet. But meeting her anxious, questioning look | 
said at a venture, ‘“‘ Why not try cooperative housekeeping?” 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, “I have often thought the same ice 
would cool, and the same fire warm, three families as well as 
one. Is this the key tothe mystery of comfort wi## economy ? 
Is this the power that will strike off the benumbing grasp of 
the Octopus? Shall I really be free and happy?” 

“Wait a minute. Go softly now. I donot know anything 
about it, not anything at all, but I will see. I will ask; at 
first glance it seems feasible, yet let us learn from the experi- 
ence of others. Surely some one must have tried so appar- 
ently economical a plan. You cannot afford to experiment. 

“| will write to my friends; I do not‘know but that | will 
write to Goop HouSsEKEEPING, its wide field of circulation 
may include some one who can tell us. What is in cooperative 
housekecping,—who has tried it,—and with what results?” 
—Aunt Miriam. 
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WHAT WE SHOULD SAY. 
A little boy—instead of a little wee boy. 


A silver dollar—instead of a /arge silver dollar. 
He drove the horses—instead of he drove the carriage. 


He came through the doorway—instead of through the 
door. 
A copy of Goop HovusEKEEPING—instead of a copy of 


ood housekeeper. 
—Lady Molly. 
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PRAOTICAL WINDOW GARDENING. 
IV. 
HARDY BULBs IN THE WINDOW. 

Y hardy bulbs is meant the Dutch or 
Holland bulbs, that bloom in the 
early spring garden. They are “the 
flowers that bloom in the spring,” but 
if rightly managed can be easily 
cheated and made to believe that 
spring has come in midwinter. ‘Those 
who know nothing at all about grow- | 
ing plants and want to begin, may try 
these bulbs. Some one has said, “A 
Dutch bulb can snap its fingers at 

Bi the stupidest amateur alive, and grow 

: and bloom in spite of him, whether 
the house be light or dark, hot or cold.” 

The. finest and most satisfactory of these bulbs is the 
Hyacinth. The bloom is the most lasting, colors delicate 
and the perfume delicious. The Tulip is showy but not as 
lasting and lacks the perfume. Narcissus, Jonquils, Daffo- 
dils, Crocus, Snowdrops, Scillas, and Lily-of-the-Valley can 
be easily grown. In order to grow them successfully Nature 
must be imitated as near as may be. Out of doors the bulbs 
are planted in October. They immediately go to work put- 
ting out roots and getting ready so that the first warm, spring 
day that comes they push up their slender, green fingers 
through the brown earth, and open their perfumed blossoms 
to the sun. 


ABOUT THE SELECTION OF BULBS. 

If the best results are wished for, buy the best bulbs—that 
is, those selected specially for winter blooming. If these can 
not be afforded, the lower-priced ones will give very good re- 
sults. Buy the bulbs as early as possible after the catalogues 
are out so as to have first pick. A good Hyacinth bulb hasa 
smooth coat (with rare exceptions), which shows that it is 
well ripened. It feels heavy when balanced on the hand. 
The single varieties give the largest and most perfect spikes, 
while the double have the largest flowers. They can be 
grown in water, sand, or charcoal and moss, but to obtain the 
best results a compost made of rotted sod, well-rotted cow- 
manure, and if the soil is at all stiff or clayey, a little sand 
should be added. For dishes to grow them in, almost any- 
thing can be used provided it has sufficient drainage. A 
cracked, glass preserve-dish, an old china bowl, an old work- 
basket, gilded, fitted with a zinc lining—in short, anything 
that will hold earth and water will do duty for any of the 
bulbs mentioned. A whole window-box can be filled with 
them by planting the large bulbs of Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
cissus, at equal distances apart and then filling in the small 
bulbs, like Crocus, Scillas, Snowdrops, between. If common 
earthen pots are used, a five-inch is large enough for one 
Hyacinth, or eight-inch for three. Put in an inch of drain- 
age then the soil nearly full; press in the bulb firmly and 
cover almost from sight, leaving a little margin for watering ; 
water, place a small flower-pot over the bulb and set away in 


room at first until they become accustomed to the change of 
air, then to a warmer place, but the cooler they are kept all 
through, the finer the bloom and the longer it lasts. If the 
spike is inclined to bloom before it grows tall, make a paper- 
cone and slip over it and it will reach up toward the light. 
Water moderately at first; when the flowers begin to open, 
increase and keep the soil moist. After blooming, cut off the 
spike, put the pot away, and in the spring plant in the gar- 
den. They will not do to force again. Remember, success 
depends on good, sound bulbs, and a season of rest in a cold 
place is necessary that roots may be formed, bring them into 
a cool room at first, water moderately, increasing heat and 
water as needed. There is no need of mentioning the 
various Hyacinths good for winter blooming, as any good bulb 
catalogue or dealer will give all the information required. 
My first Hyacinths were grown in the house thirty-seven 
years ago, and I have grown them most of the years since. 

Of Tulips, the dwarf Duc von Thol are the cutest, only a 
few inches high, and can be had in red, white, gold-striped, 
and other shades. They are pretty for the front line of the 
bulb window-garden, or half-a-dozen in a six-inch pot. The 
single, early Tulips are very showy while they last. 

Of the Daffodil or Narcissus family there is great variety. 
The Polyanthus Narcissus, with bunches of small, fragrant 
flowers of white or yellow; the Hoop Petticoat Daffodil, the 
sweet-scented, double, and single Jonquils, and the Trumpet 
Narcissus. The Oriental Narcissus, or Chinese Sacred Lily 
belongs to this tribe and is easily grown in water or earth. 
The Crocus, Snowdrop, and Scilla are small and should be 
planted six to eight in a six-inch pot to make any show. 

The Lily-of-the-Valley needs a little different treatment. 
After planting it should be placed in a sheltered position, 
where it can freeze, then brought into the cellar to thaw out 
gradually, afterward placed in acool room. Plenty of water 
must be given. It also blooms out.of doors in the cool, 
showery weather of April. 

One of the bulbs lately brought to this country is the 
Freesia. The leaves are long and narrow, the flowers pure 
white, tube-shaped, with yellow blotch, and are strung along 
the stem like a row of beads. The bulbs are small, and half 
a dozen can be grown in a five-inch pot. They should be 
potted, watered and set in the light. As soon as growing 
well, place in a sunny window. After blooming, let them 
remain in the pot until another season, then take out and 
pot in fresh earth. They increase rapidly and the flowers are 


delightfully fragrant. 
INSECTS ON PLANTS. 


“ There is no rose without a thorn,” 
and no plant is without numerous insect enemies, especially 
if it has been neglected a little time. I said in my first article 
that if plants were taken to the kitchen once a week and 
treated to a soapsuds bath and rinsing, an insect would 
not be seen on them all winter. That has been my experi- 
ence and I believe it will hold good every time. But suppos- 
ing the plants have been neglected for a time. You may 
think they are all right, but on looking closer some morning 
you will notice something like a fine dust on the ends of the 


the coldest place to be found short of freezing, in a cold 
frame or cellar, or cold closet, and keep them in the dark at 
least six weeks. Do not think to have them in bloom for 
Christmas unless they are started very early. The white 
Roman Hyacinth, which is earlier and has several small 
spikes of flowers instead of one large one, is worthy of culti- 
vation. If a quantity of the different bulbs mentioned are 
selected, they can all be potted at one time and kept in the 
cold. Examine them occasionally and see how the roots are 
growing, by turning out the contents on the hand. Take 
those the best rooted up stairs first, placing them in a cool 


tender branches. What is it? The green aphis. I might 
tell you its scientific name, but that would not kill it. The 
dust is the aphis’s cast-off skin, which it changes several times 
in the course of its brief life, and grows bigger everytime. It 
is furnished with a long proboscis which it deftly inserts in the 
tender, juicy stems, and drinks its fill. Of course the plants 


can not stand this draining of their juices, and speedily show 
it. If you wish to see how the aphis really looks, just bring 
your magnifying glass to bear on it, and then you will see it is 
quite a sizable insect, and its proboscis is inserted as if it 
meant business. 


You will readily see something must be 
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done to make it let go its hold. Tobacco makes it sick. In 
the green-house tobacco stems are burned twice a week, and 
the insect quickly lets go its hold, but in the dwelling-house 
this would not answer. Tobacco tea answers every purpose. 
Pour boiling water on the stems and let it stand until cool; 
strain, and wash the plants, tying a piece of cloth over the top 
of the pot to keep it from the soil; rinse off with tepid water. 
Repeat in a day or two to destroy any missed the first time. 
Watch for the next crop. “ Prevention is better than cure.” 
The tobacco puts them to sleep, and the water finishes them. 

If the air of your room is dry much of the time, another in- 
sect called “red spider” will put in an appearance. It is 


much smaller than the aphis and therefore not so readily | 


noticed. It may establish its home and go to housekeeping 
right under your nose and you may not suspect it. Perhaps 
the leaves of your Heliotrope or some other thin-leaved plant 
begins to turn brown and dry up. You wonder what it is, for 
you Can not see any insect. When the sun shines brightly, 
just turn up the leaves and look on the under side of them. 
Do you see some tiny red specks moving about, and very fine 
webs over the surface of the leaves? That is the red spider. 
“Tt lays low and keeps dark.” 


Now this same red spider has one weak spot; it is afraid of 
water. Take the plants to the sink, tie a cloth over the pot 
to keep in the earth, lay it on its side and give the leaves a 
good washing, especially on the under side. A small whisk- 
broom is good for this. Next day repeat. It will not appear 
at all unless your room is too hot and dry. Under the mag- 
nifying glass this insignificant insect looms up to a respect- 
able size and looks quite formidable. 

These two insects are the most common on house-plants in 
winter. The scale isasmall, brownish, oval spot that you will 
find on English Ivy or Oleander and other hard-wooded plants. 
You may not think this insect a live one as it seldom moves, 
but if you just carefully turn one over and look at it through 
the glass you will find that it has feet. An old tooth-brush and 
weak soapsuds will dislodge it, rinsing off with tepid water. 

If you have Rex Begonias, you may have the mealy bug. If 
on looking at the under side of the leaf, or where it joins the 
main stalk, you see something looking like a speck of cotton 
wool, that is the mealy bug’s home. Sometime you may see 
the owner walking around, a tiny, oval rosy-white speck, 
which the glass shows up quite sizable, with numerous legs. 
The best way to destroy it is to take a wooden toothpick and 
carefully pull the nest to pieces. Kerosene will destroy 
them, but must be used carefully as it will destroy the leaves 
if dropped on them. 

If there are earthworms in the flower-pots, they can be got 
rid of by turning the pot bottom up on the hand and picking 
off the worm which is generally found near the outside of the 
ball of earth, but it must be quickly done as the worm will 
retreat to the center as soon as it feels the jar. If it can- 
not be got out, slack a piece of lime, let it settle, cool, and 
water the plant. This kills the worm, and not the plant. 
—M. /. Plumstead. 
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THE VIRTUE OF HOT MILK. 

It is worthy of reiteration that milk heated to as high a 
temperature as it can be drunk or sipped, above 1oo® but not 
to the boiling point, is of great value as a refreshing stimulant 
in cases of over-exertion, bodily or mental. To most people 
who like milk, it does not taste so good hot, but that is a sinall 
matter compared with the benefit to be got from it. Its action 
is exceedingly prompt and grateful, and the effects much 
more satisfactory and far more lasting than those of any alco- 
holic drink whatever. It supplies real strength as weli as ex- 
hilaration, which alcohol never does, 
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MENDING DAY. 


OUNCES OF PREVENTION THAT ARE WORTH POUNDS OF CURE. 


UCH has been said and sung of the ac- 
cumulated horrors of “the washing 
day,” as well as the ironing day which 
is bound to follow; our Northern peo- 
ple, at least, still cling to “the baking 
day,” when the genius of the kitchen, 
with sleeves rolled up, and flushed, yet 
determined countenance, turns out 

loaves and pies, rolls, crullers and 
Q cookies in deliciously bewildering suc- 
cession. Each day isa sort of triumph 
in itself. We can think complacently 
of how we exerted ourselves, doing extra work to leave the 
servant more tite for the washing and ironing. We may foid 
| the pretty, fresh garments with a caressing touch, as we think 
of the dear ones for whom they are being made ready. We 
may peep into our pantries with almost a miser’s joy, gloating 
over the tempting dainties they contain. 

But, alas! there is a vast amount of woman’s work for which 
there is no result apparent, a work which requires time, 
strength, patience, skill and ingenuity, all of which the care- 
fu! housewife must call into requisition to bear her safely 
through tle weekly “mending day.” Many of us have ex- 
perienced little absences from home, either pleasure trips or 
visits of duty to some loved invalid. We may recall our great 
anxiety about those who were to remain behind. How much 
trouble we took to leave everything straight for them, so 
they would be sure to find plenty of fresh clothes for every 
emergency, but, alas! the home coming! Shirts without 
buttons, strings missing, wristbands half off, socks with 
such appalling holes that we leave those for the last to be 
mended. ‘Turn whichever way we will something stands 
ready fcr us to do,— 


** Like a mendicant it waits, 
With a menace, or a prayer.” 

We may remember bracing ourselves for the ordeal, and 
mending everything we could find (often the sock and cuff 
mates are gone beyond recall), and we have resolved never 
to let such a state of affairs come over us again. It is hard to 
believe, but there are households which are in just such a 
state always; as they say in Pinafore, “This is their custo- 


; mary attitude.” I have heard mothers say, “1 never mend ; 


things are so cheap, it is better just to let them wear out and 
buy more.” Well for such housewives if their husbands pos- 
sess the purse of Fortunatus, so that the supply may equal the 
demand. 

However wealthy we may be, the habit of never mending 
must occasion inconvenience, at the very least, for there are 
mauy times when it is not possible to replace things at once. 
But, as the majority of our readers are those who already look 
well to the ways of their households, or those who are gtriv- 
ing for all the help they can find in these helpful pages, a few 
words on the subject may be acceptable. Every affair of life 
is expedited and forwarded by taking hold of it systemati- 
cally, and there is scarcely any one thing upon which the 
family comfort so largely depends as the proper mending and 
ordering of the clothes of the household. 

Every housewife should set apart one day in each week for 
a mending day—its duties should be as religiously performed 
as her daily devotions. Which day it shall be depends upon 
the usual time of getting the clothes in from the wash. If 
that disagreeable work is done at home, it should be as early 
in the week as practicable; the flannels should be washed 


out and dried quickly, so as to shrink as little as possible, and 
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to Shouts of time to air is more ruin- 
ous to the health than damp flannels. 

If the clothes are all in by Thursday evening, then Friday 
would be a nice opportunity to lay out every garment and put 
it through a rigorous examination. It is well to have a special 
stocking basket, in which all the socks and stockings are 
placed ready for inspection. It should be furnished with suit- 
able needles, darning cotton of all colors to suit the fancy 
hosiery, a pair of scissors, etc., so that it may be picked up at 
any of those odd moments which so often come to a house- 
keeper when she is not ready to settle down to work which 
needs cutting out or planning. After the holes are mended, 
thin places should be neatly darned, for then they present a 
strong even surface which is more comfortable than the hole 
when drawn together later. 

The garments which need mending should be placed in 
another basket. Every button should be examined and if 
they are pulling out by the roots, as children’s buttons always 
do, a double bit of cotton, or material like the garment, can 
be hemmed on the wrong side, the edges of the hole hemmed 
down on it and the button replaced, concealing the hole en- 
tirely. It looks much better than setting the button higher 
or lower to gain a fresh foundation. 

Strings have a way of wearing half off just where they are 
sewed on. They should be cut, the old place ripped off and 
a new sewing taken up, or else new strings. Little slits in 
under-clothing should have a strong piece of material laid 
under, much larger than the slit; when that is darned down 
with a few neat stitches it will hold much longer than if it is 
“just run up.” 

Boys’ clothing should be furnished with good strong pock- 
ets, for the joy of a little chap’s first pantaloons _ before 
“lots of pockets, to hold just everything.” 

Little girls enjoy pockets, too; a moderate dent one, in the 
seam of acalico or gingham dress, holds her handkerchief, 
thimble, and other necessary things which would otherwise be 
left lying around and lost. 

I find that a child’s habit of neatness largely depends upon 
the condition of the clothing put upon her from infancy. If 
she is accustomed to whole clean clothes she will enjoy them, 
then find them a necessity, and finally learn and love to keep 
them so. 

The poor little children who dive into bureau drawers, pull- 
ing out buttonless bodies, torn aprons, and ragged dresses, 
which they strew about until they find some wearadde gar- 
ments, are greatly to be pitied; nor are they to be blamed if 
they grow up into careless and untidy men and women. It 
is never wise to buy just enough material for a child’s dress, 
with nothing left for mending. The elbows always rub out 
first, and if there is enough to make a new underside to the 
sleeves, it helps the dress to last much longer. 

If there is a wide sash like the dress it can be utilized later 
on for new sleeves, and it will be all “washed alike,” for 
nearly all colored goods will fade in time. 

1am the happy possessor of four boys. When they were 
little fellows I used always to get suits alike for two of them; the 
younger always got through with his trousers first, and then 
I took them to mend the underside of the jacket sleeves. A 
neat patch of the same material is not very unsightly for rough 
and tumble wear; far less so than the frayed out holes which 
the little men try in vain to hide “when company comes.” If 
there is enough material, the worn sleeve or trousers leg may 
be cut straight across and pieced; if the goods are checked or 
figured, when the seams are pressed, the piecing is scarcely 
discernible; it looks, oh! so much better than a square win- 
dow-like patch through which the new cloth grins at the 
ravages of time. 

Woven underwear has a great tendency to “drop into 


_“ wear and tear” 


feats,” If these are noted in time it is easy to catch up the 
broken thread and prevent it from spreading into a large hole 
which might need a patch. Tlie silky bindings which give 
these garments a pretty finish are not durable; so soon as 
they begin to give way, it is well to replace them with stronger 
tape which will keep the necks from stretching out of shape, 
or tearing down at the shoulders. 

Gentlemen’s outer garments are more difficult to repair 
neatly. The braid will wear off the coats and vests and a 
tailor charges a pretty penny to replace it. It can be done at 
home, with time and patience; practice will produce skill. 
I have never succeeded well with a machine binder, because 
the edges of a coat vary greatly in thickness, but I baste the 
braid (silk coat binding) on, and stitch one side with the ma- 
chine and hem the other down by hand. When pressed it 
looks quite well. If the coat is black or dark, it is best to lay 
a thin dark piece of goods over the part to be pressed; if the 
iron is put directly on the cloth it leaves a sleek, shiny look 
which cannot be removed. 

A few stitches in the worn ends of vest button-holes and 
new buttons have a wonderfully renovating effect. A worn 
lining inside a coat skirt gives a coat a véry forlorn look. A 
good thick satteen, of color suited to the coat, when basted in 
and hemmed neatly around the edges, taking care to have it 
just fit well without drawing, or bagging, will make one’s hus- 
band very happy. 

Now we come to some of those blessed little ounces of pre- 
vention which are worth so many pounds of cure. There are 
many little tricks and devices for preventing or deferring the 
which come to us by degrees. We find that 
boys’ shirt waists always wear first at the belt, where the trou- 
sers fasten. For the next set, we make a double belt of strong 
jeans which we place under the percale, or linen; when the 
buttons are sewed firmly on, and the threads fastened, it is 
hard for the boys to get through with them. The hems down 
the backs of white dresses or yokes should be folded down 
twice, or interlined, so as to make a strong place for buttons 
and button-holes. The bindings of drawers and under bodies 
often pull out, leaving a button-hole torn open, which is not 
easy to mend neatly. When the binding is first stitched on, 
before hemming down, a bit of cloth can be interlaid; it must 
be tacked slightly to the inner side of the binding, to prevent 
it from rumpling in the wash, and so there are three plies of 
material for each button and button-hole. This is less clumsy 
than making the whole belt three thicknesses. 

Ready made clothing, whether upper or under-garments, 
should have all the buttons sewed on more securely before 
they are worn. Those on under-clothing are usually held by 
“a stitch and a promise,” and they are lost the first time they 
are laundried. Those on children’s suits are difficult to 
match, and a new suit soon loses its jaunty freshness if fast- 
ened with odd buttons. 

These little things may seem at the first glance to be un- 
necessary trouble, but in the end it is a great saving of time 
and appearance. The small patch pieces, and cunning little 
envelopes of extra buttons which sometimes come tucked in 
the pockets, are a joy to every mother’s heart. 

It is not granted to all of us to be specially talented; we 
may not be able to paint wonderful pictures, or write books 
whose fame is world-wide; we may not be able to render 
Beethoven’s symphonies with grace and skill, but every 
woman who has a little common sense and good will, can 
learn to mend clothes and keep her family in neat respecta- 
bility. 

It will be something, if, when our tired hands are folded, it 
will be said of us, by those who miss our loving care, ‘“ She 
hath done what she could.” 

—Sarah A. Peple. 
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EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS. 


A Fancy-Dress PARTY OR MASQUERADE. 


WRITER has said: “ There are few 
entertainments more delightful than 
either a fancy-dress party, or if the 


company is select, a masquerade. 
There are so many pretty ideas, 
charming devices, and becoming 
little fancies, that the looker-on is 
both bewildered and enchanted.” 

Invitations should be sent out at 
least ten days or two weeks in ad- 
vance for such a party in order to 
allow time for arranging and plan- 
ning costumes. Some friend should 
act in the capacity of “ master of 
ceremony” and the guests as they 
come in should give him a card 
containing their name and what character they represent. 

A hall is better suited for giving such an entertainment 
than anything else, although a large, private residence 
answers all purposes where it is roomy and the rooms can be 
thrown together. At many fancy-dress parties the guests are 
asked to personate the characters of some book or to appear 
in historical costumes of a certain period. 

Fancy costumes can be hired for the occasion, but it is 
much more enjoyable to arrange and plan them at home, for 
there is so much more individuality tothem, then. A print or 
sketch of the character represented will be of great assist- 
ance in arranging the costume. 

For a dark brunette there is no prettier or more effective 
costume than that of the Gypsy or Fortune Teller. The 
short, full petticoat should be of red cashmere or flannel 
with several rows of gold braid one inch wide. A black 
velvet bodice over a white waist with a ’kerchief is worn with 
this. A scarlet silk handkerchief fashioned into a cap by 
pins is worn over the head and the long, dark hair should be 
allowed to hang loose. A pack of cards is attached bya 
cord to the waist. Lawn Tennis makes a graceful costume 
and is both simple and inexpensive. A short flannel skirt 
with blouse to match of navy blue, black, white or red is all 
that is necessary, with a Tam O’Shantercap. White racquets 
are oftentimes embroidered on the sailor collar and cuffs. A 
racquet is suspended at the side. A more elaborate costume 
can be made of China silk or fancy satine and draped with 
white fisher’s net, caught up here and there with small pins 
in the shape of racquets. Music is a particularly pretty cos- 
tume fora blonde, as pale blue is usually chosen for it. A 
full skirt should be worn and around the bottom should be 
the two staffs, treble and bass, with the scales or music 
written on them. A fancy waist with full sleeves can be worn 
with this and a cap with a staff and scales plainly visible on 
that. In her hand should be carried a music-box on which 
from time to time she should play. 

Art is often the companion of music and is personated by 
a dark-haired maiden. The dress for this should be hand- 
painted and is often of pink silk or satin. ‘The hair is dressed 
high and has various-sized paint brushes stuck in. A pallet 
iscarried in the hand. There is no better costume for dis- 
guising one than that of the Monk with his long robe and 
cap. Oftentimes four take the part of Monks, and it is 
almost impossible to tell them apart. The character of a 
Nun is equally good and very easily arranged for a plain, 
black dress, black shawl, which can be draped into almost 
any shape; a long, black veil and cap are always available. 

The Quakers in their soft grays are always effective 
characters. Plain, full skirts with round waists, white ker- 


chiefs and caps are all that is necessary for the ladies. For 
a man taking that character, an old-fashioned gray suit and a 
large, soft gray hat will be needed. 

The Milkmaid with her milk pail and milking stool can be 
easily personated. A simple dress of some dark cloth with a 
round waistband, and full skirt, are all that is necessary. The 
Tin Peddler with his pack on his back affords considerable 
amusement. At a masquerade given not long since, six 
young men made lively music personating jail birds with 
their ball and chain. 

“Ole Olson” just over from Sweden with all his worldly 
belongings tied up in a handkerchief and dressed in the worst- 
looking old suit made of coffee sacking, afforded no end of 
amusement, and when carried out well is an excellent charac- 
ter. The Greek lady in her graceful Grecian costume of 
white, which is in one piece and more drapery than anything 
else, is truly a picturesque costume for a tall and stately 
blonde. 

Night and Morning, although old, are always effective 
costumes. Night in her robes of somber darkness with 
golden stars glistening all over her black gown and crown 
is truly a pretty picture. Morning should be all in white 
with soft, flowing draperies. A dainty costume for a young 
girl is snow. The gown is of white Canton flannel made with 
a full, short skirt, round waist and sash. With this is worn a 
Tam O'Shanter cap. Diamond dust is profusely sprinkled 
over the entire costume. The Flower Girl should be cos- 
tumed in white with smilax and flowers gracefully festooned 
here and there over her dress. A small bonnet fashioned of 
smilax, roses, and carnations is a most effective head-dress for 
this suit. A basket of flowers in small bouquets is carried on 
thearm. The Pop-corn Girl with her basket of pop-corn should 
have her dress literally covered with strings of pop-corn. 

Uncle Sam with his blue coat, red vest and striped trousers 
and large, soft hat covered with gilt stars is truly a striking 
character. The Newspapers are both novel and pretty when 
tastefully costumed, the entire suits, caps and all, being fash- 
ioned of newspapers. Three Little Maids from School, al- 
though not by any means new, are cute and quaint in figured 
red gowns with broad sashes looped up in the back and loose, 
flowing sleeves. The Spanish costume is very becoming toa 
slender, dark woman and should be of maize, or corn-colored 
satin with draperies of black, Spanish lace. The hair should 
be dressed high with a comb and a Spanish scarf of lace care- 
lessly thrown over the head. Silk hose and satin slippers to 
match the gown, with long gloves and fan of the same shade 
should accompany this costume. 

For a young girl there is nothing prettier or more pictur- 
esque than a Butterfly costume. The gown should be of 
gold-colored silk or satin, with gauze drapery. Many and 
various colored and sized butterflies should be arranged on 
the corsage and drapery. These can be ,either natural or 
clever imitations made of paper and painted. There should 
be loose, flowing sleeves with large wings fastened over the 
shoulders. Butterfly ornaments should decorate the hair. 
Gold-colored satin or kid slippers with butterfly bows and a 
butterfly fan are worn with this striking little costume. 

A Peasant costume is both simple and pretty, with a short, 
red skirt trimmed with several rows of black velvet or braid. 
A white guimpe and black girdle or bodice and a white apron, 
a Toboggan cloak and cap make a pretty suit. The Turk 
with his loose trousers and striking make-up is truly an odd 
character. Romeo and Juliet, Paul and Virginia, the Shep- 
herd and Shepherdess, Brother Jonathan, Marguerite, Winter 
and Summer, the Tamborine girl, the Bicyclist, Base Ball 
Crank, Page, the Granger, and Cinderella are all good charac- 
ters to assume and worthy of representation. 

—Carrie May Ashton, 
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THE OHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


ScHoot DAy DRESSES FOR LITTLE MISSEs. 


gILL you please tie my sashes, Miss 
M.?” The blonde-haired little girl 
of eight years stopped before my 
teacher’s desk, holding in her hands 
the trailing lace-trimmed ends of 
her white apron strings. The ties 
on the shoulders were loose, also, 
and slipping down over the small 
arms. At this request, which was 
such a very common one that I did 
not even sigh, I laid aside pen and 
grade book and adjusted the gar- 
ment to the best of my ability. My 
pretty little pupil thanked me, 
smoothed her need ruffles complacently and deftly and sped 
away cheerily to the play-ground. 

The weather was deliciously warm and pleasant for October 
and the children entered quietly, left books, baskets and sur- 
plus wraps and returned to the play-ground. For this I was 
thankful, as an armful of papers, the result of our first exami- 
nation for the year, lay awaiting my attention. One small 


miss goes by with a half yard of blue and white sash trailing | 
behind. Another closes the door quickly and steps briskly | 
forward to be brought up very suddenly, with her apron | 


strings caught in the closed door and a large triangular hole 
under her arm as the result. Half the pretty costumes which 
are ornamented with sashes need re-adjusting by the time school 
is called, and several wide collars are turned-up behind the 
ears of their wearers in a manner comical to behold. I pro- 
ceeded to “straighten” a few of those nearest tome. This 


office was performed for others by those who sat nearest | 


with a great deal of giggling and not a few frowns and 
pettish jerks. By noon most of the white aprons are soiled 
and untidy, shoulder-knots slipping down and the sashes 
at the back rumpled into mere strings. I groan inwardly 
as the intermission brings more little maids to my desk 
with the monotonous request: “Will you please tie my 
sashes, Miss M.?” One golden-haired fairy with dancing 
feet is gone before I can securely fasten the bow I have tied 
and it will be ready to do again soon. Another exclaims in 
pettish annoyance, “Oh! I don’t care how it looks, just so 
it’ll stay tied.” 

I think to myself, “Why, oh! why do children’s aprons 
have strings? and why, oh! why do those mothers, whose 
work for their children keeps them busy almost all day long, 
put white aprons on little girls?” They are pretty only when 
fresh, and as to remaining so, it can not be expected long. 
And those aprons, which are the teacher’s special abomina- 
tion, with sashes behind and ties over the shoulders. They 
are of so very little use after all; none for warmth, since the 
neck, arms and shoulders are more exposed than the body; 
little for dress protection, since the sleeves as a general thing 
soil sooner in the school-room than the front of the dress. If 
an apron is not worthy of the name, covering shoulders, arms, 
and dress alike, why should it be worn to school where gar- 
ments should come for use only? 

I remember, as I write, of two little girls, sisters, who came 
to schooi to me once on a time. Although the oldest of 
five children they were always neat, their clothes very seldom 
outof order. Their dresses were such as most of the other little 
girls wore, of soft flannel, one a dark gray, neatly trimmed in 
braid, with waist rather long and-skirt sewed on full; the 
other, snuff-colored, made with a full skirt and a close jacket 
for a waist. This pretty jacket had a vest collar and cuffs of 


ced velvet. 


They wore no aprons at school, but immediately 


' on reaching home the dresses were covered with long dark 


aprons, covering arms and shoulders and reaching below 
their hems; these were also worn next morning until after 
their hair had been combed and all little household tasks 
finished. 

You will ask, “Were they not soon very badly soiled?” 
They did not look so, and were worn constantly until mid- 
winter, when the jacket of the snuff-colored dress was trans- 
formed into a waist by simply sewing the skirt to it. Then 
two sacques knit of yarn were addcd, gray and brown, with 
scarlet trimmings. These afforded warmth, besides hiding 
sundry little spots and worn places at back and elbows. Also 
those dress skirts with hems let down and new waists and 
sleeves were worn far into the next autumn. And the mother 
saved the time it would have taken to make, wash, iron 
and keep in order the “school aprons.” 

You mothers who love the bright little girls, whose very 
lives are bound up in the happiness of your children, does it 
ever occur to'You that you are doing too much for them in 
this matter?—hours sometimes spent in fanciful embroidery 
or superfluous tucks, puffs and lace trimmings, things which 
usually foster vanity in your children and jealousy in their 
playmates, while often the affections and minds of the little 
ones are in need of counsel and guidance. Even the example 
is sometimes lacking when the mother, with over-tasked 
muscles and wearied nerves speaks words of impatience or 
rebuke when herself in anger. Save time for little confi- 
dential chats, for the bed-time stories, to know your children 
and enjoy them. 

We sympathize with a little girl’s love of pretty things, 
bright things that are new and “like the other girls wear,” 
but often the fancy for just such an apron, made just like 
some one else’s is forgotten in a week, and one or two genuine 
surprises in the shape of new mittens, hoods, and bright rib- 
bons and handkerchiefs will usually keep them happy and 
satisfied if they have been trained to help mamma and recog- 
nize the fact that what is “good for mamma is good for us 
all.” But in the majority of cases these things can be man- 
aged without their even suspecting that you are economizing 
time and expense. 

School Teacher. 
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THE NEW YEAR'S SHIPS. 


Across the wild, the chanting sea, 

They have sailed in—the New Year’s ships— 
To greet them, down unto the sands, 

Their owners go, with smile-wreathed lips; 
For wondrous stores these ships contain— 

Gold—fame—the flowers of love; 
Joy—melody—good-cheer—sweet hopes— 

The ship flags float above. 


Across the dark, the moaning sea, 
They have crept in, the New Year’s ships— 
To meet them, lo, their owners go 
With gloomy eyes and trembling lips; 
For awesome things these ships contain— 
Wrongs—shames—the weeds of hate, 
Grim poverty and suff’ring—Death— 
These are the ships’ dread freight. 


Ye owners of yon frosperous ships, 
That have sailed in, so joyously, 
Go hush the laughter on your decks— 
And steer ye, whither ye shall see 
The Aapless ships; then of your wealth 
O succor them, the owners! Joy 
Out of their gloom, bring forth.—Thus we// 
Shall ye your New Year’s ships employ! 
—Helen Chase. 
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DROPPED BISCUITS. 


E’en housewives the most thrifty unawares 

At times are taken, when the varied cares 

Of life upon their souls as heavy sit 

As did the ghosts on Richards. Then most fit 
For all who can their troubled state to cheer, 
And change to jocund smiles the starting tear. 
A stranger unexpectedly may come 

When literally there is not a crumb 

Prepared to eat. Then it is well to know 

A recipe like this I give below. 


Take one pint flour, (and salt do not forget, ) 
With teaspoon baking-powder, dry, not wet, 
Mixed well within the flour. And then you take 
A tea-spoon-ful beside of lard. And make 

Your dough, with milk administered, to be 

Of mush (good mush), the same consistency, 
Then drop (small quantities) into the pan, 

And have your oven just the heat (you can) 

To make the biscuit crisp. Try it, pray do! 
And you will say, I know, “ Our thanks to you.” 


—C. H. Thayer. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE COST OF KEEPING A BOY. 
SoME INTERESTING FACTS AND FIGURES. 
CANADIAN industrial school, which has one hun- 
dred and eight boy pupils, furnishes some statistics 
regarding the amount of food which they consume. 
The boys have all they wish to eat and are kept in 
good health. The provisions are bought at wholesale, and | 
the following statement shows the average weekly expendi- 
ture per boy, not counting the expense of preparing the food, 
etc. 


Flour, .18 
Oatmeal and other meal, 

Barley and beans, 

Rice, sago etc., 

Coffee, cocoa, and tea, 

Sugar and syrups, 

Salt, pepper, and other condiments, 
Fresh fruits, 

Fruit preserved and dried, 

Fresh meat and fish, 

Meat and fish, cured, 

Butter and cheese, 

Other provisions 

Vegetables 

Milk, 


Total, 


The Philadelphia Record regards this disbursement as as- 
tonishingly small and says: “So far as subsistence goes, to | 
raise a boy is not much more costly than to raise a pig. If a | 
healthy boy can be properly fed for $56 a year, there is less 


of the country than pessimist observers are wont to insist | 
upon.” But the wholesale figures of the Canadian school are 


boy, whose appetite is not circumscribed by school discipline. 
Any parent knows that the average boy at home cannot be 


raised on oatmeal, beans, vegetables and meat stews. He | 


must have pie, cake, slapjacks, doughnuts, “all hots,’”’ choco- 
late, butter (lots of it), sugar (no end), sardines, canned fruits, 
and if there is anything else in the line of dainties, he must 


have it, or he will starve. It is easily calculated that he will | 


eat or spoil as much in a day as it costs to keep the Canadian 
school boy a week. 

To pursue the theme further, there are his clothes and 
boots. It may be possible to supply his stomach for $56 a 
year, but the boy differs from the pig, in the matter of arti- 


cost of keeping him decently covered may be figured as 
follows : 
Three suits, $24. 
Overcoat and reefer, 16. 
Five extra pairs of pants (cheap) 10. 
Six pairs of boots, 12. 
Cobbling same, 
Ten pairs of stockings, 5 
Yarn for darning same, I. 
Hats and caps, 4 
Underclothing, etc., 5 
Total, $80. 


The account might be extended by adding an immense 
amount of soap used in keeping him polished up, court 
plaster, witch hazel extract, pocket-handkerchiefs; and the 
thousand and one things which he must have “because the 
other boys do.” Twenty dollars would not more than cover 
the cost of these necessary items. If we add the value of the 
labor expended in preparing the boy’s food to suit him, in 
patching and darning his clothes, in keeping his hands and 
face clean, in getting him off to bed at night and getting him 
up in the morning, in repairing glass and furniture broken by 
his inadvertence, etc., the figures of his keeping would aggre- 
gate a very respectable sum. Adding further, if we could, 
the value of the parental care and solicitude expended in 
training up the boy in the way he should go, and it will be 
seen that it costs a great deal to keep a boy. 

Nevertheless, it is tolerably safe to say that no parent who 
possesses a healthy and reasonably smart boy would be will- 
ing to sell him for what it has cost to keep him. In spite of 
men with tenements to let, who insist that small boys have no 
moral right to existence, and of ancient maiden aunts who 
wonder what boys were made for, there is generally a tender 
spot in a parent’s heart for the male youngster. His wants 
may be voluminous, his keeping expensive, and his habits 
destructive of peace and glass and clothes, but the boy cannot 
be spared. Let us keep him, if he does cost a pretty penny. 
_—£. Porter Dyer. 


Original in Goop 
OANNED GOODS. 


Canned food of every description is now almost universally 
used all over the world, and the arguments for and against its 
healthfulness have generally subsided. It is admitted that 
canned goods are not necessarily unhealthful fer se, and their 
great convenience and comparative cheapness render them 
very popular. Moreover, greater care is exercised by the can- 
ners than ever before, so that the real danger which attended 
the use of goods put up in tin cans has been in a great 
measure eliminated. Nevertheless some caution should be 
exercised by consumers. Decomposition in animal products 


_ often develops poisonous alkaloids, like the tyrotoxicon which 
discouragement in the lack of increasing the male population | 


is sometimes the cause of illness to persons eating milk prod- 
ucts or cheese, and cases of illness from eating canned goods 


| are usually to be traced to this source. There is also an ele- 
a very poor criterion of the “keep” of an ordinary family | 


ment of danger in salts that may be formed by the action of 


| the contents on the metal of the can. Both these sources of 


danger have been reduced to a minimum by improved methods 
of canning, but it is idle to deny that they exist, and they de- 
mand reasonable precaution in purchasing and using canned 
goods. There are other objections, such as they are, to food 
in cans. It must be confessed that the operations to be wit- 
nessed in some, at least, of the canning factories are not such as 


| to prepossess a sensitive stomach in favor of canned fruit, and 
| the women and men who handle the fruit in its various stages 


are not always so cleanly in person as they might be. Good 
housekeepers are coming more and more into the habit of 


| doing their own fruit-canning, and this is much the better way 


ficial integuments. If he is a really healthy boy, the annual | on all occounts and not usually much, if any, more expensive. 
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OUR OHILDREN AND THEIR TREATMENT—I. 


By THE MOTHER OF ONE OF THEM. 
THE LAYETTE. 


HE volumes of advice written and spoken 
for the benefit of young mothers, I know 
by sad experience, too often confuse 
rather than aid in the care of an infant, 
especially in a family where there have 
been no little ones for many years and 
to whom the little stranger brings a 
weight of responsibility and care only 
to be outweighted by the love that en- 
compasses him. Therefore it is not my 
purpose to give these few items in a tone 
of advice, but to tell of what has worked 

for the best in one instance. The same rules may not answer 

for another child, but possibly may suggest an easier method 
for the young mother in the never entirely easy task of caring 
for a little one. 

To begin then with the clothing of the little stranger, the 
layette may, to the happy possessor of a well-filled purse, oc- 
casion no special thought save that of selecting what is finest 
and prettiest from the varied assortment of bewitching little 
garments displayed in many of the stores, but as more fre- 
quently happens, where the little wardrobe must be prepared 
by the only too willing hands of the mother whose resources 
are vastly more limited than her love, the difficulty is increased 
by not knowing exactly how little can be gotten along with 
in the matter of clothing. For such mothers, whose hands 
are busied with many household duties, I write, and preface 
the list of necessaries by saying that much less is absolutely 
needed than is commonly prepared. Better and easier is it 
to have the laundrying done frequently and little at a time 
than to have the clothing accumulate from day to day until, 
at the end of the week, the stack is appalling. 

To begin with the flannels,—three little knitted skirts at a 
time are all-sufficient, for almost before they are worn out 
they are outgrown. Of these there are as many varieties and 
prices as heart could desire, ranging from those machine- 
made at twenty-five cents, to the two-dollar, silk, hand-knit 
article; but of them all I have found none that shrink as 
little, last as long, and yet are always soft and warm, as those 
hand-knit of fine white Angora wool. If they can be made at 
home they will cost but twenty-five or thirty cents apiece, 
but even if the work must be given out, they will last long 
enough to make up for the extra expense. 

The flannel bands, used at first, at the end of a few months 
can give place to bands knitted of the same wool so as to 
clasp the body closely. And as regards these same bands, 
nearly all nurses, no matter how nice the ones prepared for 
their use may be, prefer to take a yard of flannel and tear it 
in strips, so doing away with turned under, or bound edges. 

Three flannel pinning blankets, and three flannel skirts on 


linen bands are, with the exercising of a little care, all that | 
Four | 


are needed in the line of warm under-garments. 


hem and may be made with the one seam down the back and 
drawn up in the neck, or may be fashioned more like a night- 
dress in shape. Add to these three or four little yoke dresses 
with their corresponding white skirts, made as elaborately 
or plainly as the taste of the mother suggests, or her purse al- 
lows, and you have enough to keep a child always sweet and 
clean. 

For night, three Lonsdale cambric night-dresses are nice 
to have, though many mothers use the plainer slips for this 
purpose for several months. A little shawl made of a square 
of flannel, button-holed with embroidery silk or simply turned 
up and the hem feather-stitched in silk, and a half dozen 
bibs are quite necessary articles. A cloak of cream-white 
flannel, and cap of muslin tucked and _ feather-stitched 
by hand with full ruche about the face, broad strings, and 
bow on top will make a pretty and inexpensive out-door 
dress. Of the caps it is very “convenient to have two on 
account of the laundrying. For winter weather a cap of 
cream-white surah silk, lined with thin lining silk, is prefer- 
able to one of worsted, the former being much less heat- 
ing to the head, yet affording all necessary protection. For 
every-day use, when the little one is in its carriage, two little 
wrappers of fleece-lined white Marseilles button-holed around 
the edge are serviceable and pretty. 

A word about the laundrying of the little dresses may not 
be out of place here: When the work is done at home, where 
it is best to have it done if possible, even though the mother 
hurries through her thousand and one housekeeping duties 
that she may attend to it herself or oversee it done, the task 
of ironing the tiny yokes and sleeves is made much easier by 
the use of two small flat-irons, such as are sold for children’s 
use ; one becomes cold so quickly that two are quite essential 
if time is any object. For every-day use, at least, I would 
advocate the doing up of the slips and dresses without any 
starch; they are much softer and do not have a mussed look 
nearly as soon, or, if any stiffening is used, let it be just 
enough to make them about the stiffness of a new handker- 
chief,—more than this will only irritate the tender skin where 


the trimming on neck and sleeves touches it. 


dozen napkins, half of cotton bird’s-eye cut twice as long | 


as the material is wide, and the other half of Canton flan- 
nel, cut square. Many mothers feel that nothing but linen 
should be used in this capacity, but it is the present ten- 
dency, even among those who can well afford the best, to 
supply cotton on account of its superior absorbent quality. 
Next come eight or nine little slips of English nainsook, 


simply but daintily made, for the plainer the robing of these | 
little bunches of humanity for the first few months of their | 


existence, the sweeter they appear, providing they are always 
fresh and clean. These slips measure one yard from neck to 


The dainty puffs of white cheese-cloth tied with baby ribbon 
in white, blue, or pink, or knotted with worsted, are very light 
and warm for covering the child when sleeping and do away 
with the necessity of purchasing blankets until such time asa 
crib may be needed, a pretty basket answering every purpose 
until several months have passed. A pretty pillow may be 
made of light blue sateen filled with down or fine feathers, 
and covered with hemstitched linen lawn case surrounded by 
a hemstitched ruffle. 

With regard to the basket: It has been my experience 
that the pretty silk-lined, lace-trimmed one has been allowed 
to ornament the bed-room table filled with dainty unused ar- 
ticles, while for real use has been substituted a light, pretty, 
untrimmed wicker basket far more serviceable. In it are the 
ever requisite nickel-plated safety-pins, large and small, a 
tiny hair-brush and comb, a cake of white castile soap, a soft 
fine sponge, a box containing some finely powdered starch 
(as comforting and cooling to the tender skin as the most ex- 
pensive so-called baby powder ever prepared) and a pow- 
der puff. 

A large Turkish towel, or apron of thick flannel to lay the 
child on when taken from the bath, a soft towel and some 
pieces of soft old linen for use in washing carefully the mouth 
and eyes and then thrown away, complete the bathing outfit. 

These items are for the plainest and simplest wardrobe— 
cleanliness and neatness insured—that can be gotten along 
with. To these requisites may be added articles almost without 
number and to these articles may be added lace, embroidery, 
and ribbons ad /ibitum, and yet it is safe to say that no 
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child can be more attractively robed than the little one ar- 
rayed in a tastefully made little slip of nainsook with pretty 
tucking and very little embroidery or lace, but that little of 
the finest and daintiest, or, in the pretty little hemstitched 
robes now so much used, with fine feather-stitching done by 
hand upon the pretty, but inexpensive, India linen in which 
the threads can be drawn so much more readily than in 


linen lawn. 
—C. 
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THE HAPPY, HAPPY YEAR. 


All the year of life is happy, 
If we sought its secret fair, 
Turning shadows to the sunshine, 
Making mirth of cruel care. 
Never morning kissed our forehead, 
Never light shone on our way, 
But if we had loved our duty, 
Would have brought on Eden day! 


God at first declared it blessed, 
Called the earth a child of light; 
Good were all created creatures, 
Sweet to greet the first man’s sight. 
Good for us are field’s so fertile, 
Garden-ground, and isles and sea; 
Paradise about us blooming, 
If our hearts are pure and free ! 


What’s the use of blaming others, 
For the faults we know are ours ?— 
Shirking duty clear as daylight— 
That we use God-given powers ; 
That we be as brave and noble, 
As in mind and soul we might, 
Loving every line of duty, 
Blessing God for truth and right? 


This our world is ever wondrous, 
This our life a gift divine— 

Reaching up to God’s clear heavens, 
Where the stars forever shine. 

Why are we so prone to spoil it, 
Casting jewels in the dust, 

Taking tender flowers to crush them, 
Letting polished beauty rust? 


We are foolish and we know it, 
Blind we are where we might see; 

O’er and o’er the same old folly 
Strikes the clock incessantly. 

But we might with true endeavor, 
Gain the mastery of our will, 

Turn life’s wilderness to roses, 
Planting vines upon the hill. 


Let us pause beside the milestone 
Of the year now passing by, 

Let us prize its precious giving, 
Ere it vanish in the sky. 

Let us greet its sister sweetly, 
Vowing vows we mean to keep, 

Strewing all the way with flowers, 
Sending sunshine o’er the deep! 


— William Brunton. 


ART AND NATURE. 


Strange ! there should be found, 

Who, self-imprison’d in their prowd saloons, 
Renounce the odours of the open field 

For the unscented fictions of the loom; 
Who, satisfied with only pencil’d scenes, 
Prefer to the performance of a God 

The inferior wonders of an artist’s hand! 
Lovely indeed the mimic works of Art; 

But Nature’s works far lovelier.— Cowper. 
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BOILED HAM, STUFFED HAM AND A LA MODE BEEF 


AFTER CAPE FEAR RECIPES. 
Regen be many things called “ham,” 


in this fraudulent, deceitful age, that 

are no nearer to the hind leg of a fat 
_ porker than a fore-shoulder generally 

is. “Cottage hams,” “California 
hams,” e¢ a/ omnes genus—the name 
is legion, the genus everything, any- 
thing but a ham in the orthodox and 
~ accepted meaning of the term. Now, 
in the following directions, I presup- 
pose that what you are going to cook 
is the veritable hind leg of a “fat pig,” 
as our English cousins would call it, 
that the aforementioned hind leg 
was properly cured in your own or somebody else’s smoke 
house, having been duly salted, and rubbed with saltpetre 
and molasses and an old shoe sole, left in the salt two months, 
then taken out, wiped off, sprinkled well with black and red 
pepper on the fleshy side, and hung for six weeks in a good 
wood-trash smoke, and then taken down and either sewed up 
in bags or packed, with a mixture of wood ashes and salt, in 
boxes or barrels. 

En passant, must say that the best table meat is about 
eighteen months or two years old, and does not weigh more 
than from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and thirty- 
five pounds. Heavy meat is too fat and coarse, and older 
meat is apt to be strong; in buying hams, select those with a 
fine, thin skin, and the best meat always has a little white 
speck showing about in it when cut. 

These preliminaries settled we will now proceed to busi- 
ness. The day before the ham is to be cooked put it to 
soak over night, with the skin side up, in the ham boiler full 
of clean cold water. Next morning scrape, trim, and scrub 
the ham, weigh it, and put it on the fire in the boiler full of 
fresh cold water; after it has began to boil, time it, and 
allow fifteen minutes for every pound. Keepa kettle of water 
boiling on the stove, and from time to time replenish the 
boiler so that the ham will be under water all the time. ‘Turn 
it over every half hour, or oftener if you are a restless, fussy 
cook ; it won’t be hurt by it. When the time expires that it 
ought to have boiled, try it with either or both of these tests: 
Stick a steel fork through the thickest part of it, if it pulls out 
easily the ham has boiled enough; or try the edge of the skin, 
if it peels back easily the ham is done. Some cooks catch 
the edge of the bone, when if it loosens under a shake the 
fire has done its work. 

Now the next process depends upon the use to be made 
of the ham. If it is to be eaten as cold, boiled ham 
take the boiler off of the fire and set it away, leaving 
the ham to get cold in the water in which it was boiled, 
which is the way to treat a// boiled salt meat'that is to be 
eaten cold. If it is wanted hot for dinner, take it out of the 
boiler and strip the skin off while it is hot, and set it in the 
open oven for half an hour or so, to let the superfluous fat 
run out of it. But if it is to be baked, which is quite the best 
way to treat aham; after removing the skin make several deep 


| stabs in it with a sharp and rather narrow-bladed knife, put it 


in a pan and rub the top with a tablespoonful of fine brown 
sugar, then mix a tablespoonful of good vinegar, or a wine- 
glassful of good claret with a gill of good port, or even sherry, 
and pour it all over the ham and set it in the oven to bake 
slowly; baste it from time to time with the liquor in the pan, 
and when it has been in the oven an hour, and been basted 
every ten minutes, have ready the weil-beaten yolks of two 


fresh eggs, take the ham out of the oven and with the blade 
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of a knife or a stiff feather spread it all over wjth the beaten 
egg and return it to the oven until it is a crisp, rich brown. 

If the ham is to be served hot, strain the gravy that isin the pan 
into a gravy-boat and send it to the table, for there is nothing 
better to eat on well-boiled rice than this sort of ham gravy. 
Of course it goes without saying that all the fat must be 
skimmed off of the top of the gravy. If you have never 
cooked aham after this method, you will bless the day you 
learned how. 

STUFFED HAM. 

Nothing is nicer for lunches, picnics, and cold suppers than 
stuffed ham. Take a medium-sized ham that is two years old, 
put it to soak in cold water over night, with the skin side up. 
The reason for that direction is that the salt dissolves and 
drains out of the flesh under the action of the water if the 
fleshy side is down, while the skin prevents any escape of the 
melted salt if it happens to be the under side while soaking. 
This applies to fish and all salt meats. The ham_ having 
soaked pending this discussion, scrape, wash, trim and weigh 
it, and put it on in cold water; when it begins to boil allow 
fifteen minutes for each pound, let it boil slowly and keep it 
covered with hot water all the time. When the allotted time 
for its boiling has expired try it with a fork; if the fork pulls 
out easily the ham is done. Take it up and while it is still 
hot strip all the skin off of it, and trim off all the fat round the 
edges so that the shape is compact and handsome. Make a 
stuffing thus: Soak one teacupful of bread crumbs in cream 
enough to thoroughly moisten them, add two tablespoonfuls 
of fresh butter, six cloves, twelve grains of allspice, twelve 
grains of black pepper, all finely pounded together, half a salt- 
spoonful of cayenne pepper, a teaspoonful each of thyme, 
marjoram, sage and savory powdered and sifted together, salt 
enough to season, add one teacupful of pounded veal, breast 
of chicken or any good white meat; mix as thoroughly as pos- 
sible. With asharp-pointed knife make incisions in the under 
side of the ham, almost clear through, and an inch and a half 
apart, all over the ham, turning the point of the knife so as to 
make as large a cavity for the stuffing as possible; fill each 
cut as full as possible. Have the yolks of two eggs beaten 
very light, spread them thickly all over the ham, set it in the 
oven and bake it slowly for an hour. This is a most delicious 
way to dress a ham, and is fully worth the trouble. 


A LA MODE BEEF. 


This is another recipe for which you will be thankful that 
my ancestors lived on the Cape Fear, that region of good 
living and boundless hospitality. By that historic river this 
dish is known by the euphonious name of “ Pompey head ;” 
why, I don’t know, but the fact is the same. When madame 
bade her cook to serve some beef in this manner she said: 
“T want a Pompey head for dinner,” but when it was served 
she would offer it to her guests as “a la mode beef.” 

The cook managed her part this way: Hang a large round 
of beef until tender, then salt it well on both sides and lay it 
on adish just as it would be sent to table; gash the upper 
surface with deep incisions every two or three inches, turning 
the point of the knife about in the gash to make a deep pocket 
to hold stuffing. Mince very fine one medium sized onion 
anda pound of fat pork or bacon; ham fat is the best, of 
course, if it is attainable; add one teaspoonful of salt, sugar, 
finely powdered sage, thyme, savory, and celery seed, half 
a teaspoonful of red pepper, one blade of macc or half a nut- 
meg, six cloves, and twelve grains of allspice, a tablespoonful 
of French mustard, or a teaspoonful of made mustard. Pound 
the spices all together as fine as possible. Mix all these in- 
gredients together thoroughly well, and then stuff into the in- 
cisions in the beef. Set an oven over some coals, and put in 
it one ounce of butter and one ounce of sweet lard; when it 
melts dredge in flour enough to cover the bottom of the oven, 


Sift flour all over the meat, and just as soon as the flour in 
the oven turns a pale brown put in the meat and pour into the 
oven enough boiling water to come within two inches of the 
top of the beef, but not to cover it. Puta top on the oven, 
and put coals on it. Let the beef cook seven hours, moving 
it occasionally so that it does not stick to the bottom of the 
oven. Add boiling water from time to time, as what is in the 
oven stews away, and baste the meat repeatedly with the 
water in the oven to keep the top moist and juicy. Towards 
the last of the cooking notice not to put too much water in 
the oven, or there will be too much gravy to be good. There 
ought to be about a gravy-boat fu.i in the oven when the meat 
is taken up. If the gravy is not thick enough let it boil down 
a little more; if too thick add a little boiling’ water. This 
makes a delicious dish for a cold meat supper. It must not 
be allowed to bake, only to stew gently in not too much water, 
and never to get dry on top or bottom. If eaten cold, serve 
it in a garnish of curled parsley aud celery stalks. 

If you are restricted to a stove, “only that and nothing 
more,” you can cook the beef in the stove oven by keeping it 
covered with a top, or another pan turned over it, so that it 
does not get hard on top. 

—Rebecca Cameron, 
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THAT BABY BOY OF MINE. 


Those days they seem as yesterday, 
Those days of long ago; 

The winter of mine age is here, 
My hair is white as snow, 

Yet through the mists of lapsing years 
One bright face seems to shine, 

And in my arms I seem to hold, 
That baby boy of mine. 

The memory of his youth is as 
A story that is told; 

I see his little rosebud mouth, 
His fair hair bright with gold, 

Aye! how his winning little ways 
Did round my heartstrings ’twine, 

I feel his arms about my neck, 
That baby boy of mine. 

I found some toys the other day, 
I knew them all of course, 

A train of cars, an old rag doll, 
A little rubber horse. 

A nameless feeling filled my heart, 
That I can scarce define, 

They were my darling’s treasures, 
That baby boy of mine. 

I mind how once the lad fell sick, 
I'll ne’er forget the day, 

I thought the angels sure would come 
To bear our bairn away, 

And John, he whispered Mary, we 
Must trust in the divine, 

And God--He gave him back to us, 
That baby boy of mine. 

It seems as yesterday, I say, 
So fast the days run by, 

I rocked him in his cradle bed 
And sang his lullaby, 

And as the evening shadows fell, 
The stars began to shine, 

I prayed to Him who rules the stars, 
For that dear lad of mine. 


My good man has gone home to rest, 
While I still linger here, 
And something seems to tell me that 
My own hour draweth near. 
A manly form is by my side, 
He lays his hand in mine, 
And whispers, ‘‘ Mother, I am still 
That baby boy of thine.” 
—P. P. 
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LEGEND OF THE NEW YEAR. 


Last night twin shining angels came— 
Came not in chariot of flame, 

But leaving one small gate ajar 

As precious sign where heavens are, 
Were wafted on a passing star. 

It was a weary way; so far 

That One had often tired and crept 
Back to the Paradise and wept, 

Nor come, but for that Other One. 


Oh, she had purpose in the sun 

Of her sweet eyes! Such pity, too! 
Such tenderness! Such love ran through 
The features of her saintly face 

As would made Raphael mad to trace; 
For, softly nestling at her side 

A tender infant, glorified 

E’en as the Christ-babe, silent lay, 

To grow a king With coming Day! 


Thus on, straight on, with matchless grace 
They swept past worlds through awful space, 
Until a sphere, called Earth, was found. 
Then, circling that strange globe around 
On faery chariots,-built by two 

New, helpful friends, the Wind and Snow, 
They sped on till the World was still, 

And Wind and Snow, with wondrous skill, 
Had built such tender tracery— 

Such pillar, arch and capping key— 

Such miracle of trend and bond— 

Such line and scroll and feath’ry wand— 
Such witcheries o’er land and streams— 
As only fill the Land of Dreams, 

And mortal builders never know! 


There lay the shrouded world below! 
That little world of little things ; 
That little world of hungerings; 

Of keen unrest in all things tried; 
Of dearest wish unsatisfied ; 

But in the purpose of good meant 
And sought, supreme, omnipotent! 


The Wind and Snow had paused. The two 
From Heaven sent looked through the blue 
Below the peaceful, rounded moon, 

Down through the cloudless, ambient noon 
Of Night, and listened, listened. 


Soon 
Upfloating, came the trace of tune 
In dirge; and voice of bells slow tolled. 
On, on it swept; on, on it rolled 
And girdled all; like battle-song 
Caught from one lip, but swept along 
Till mountains tremble to their base; 
For there the dead Year's upturned face 
Rose like a piteous memory ! 


Then cried the One: ‘Ah, me! ah, me! 
The Dead Year shall be mine to bring 
Safe back to Heaven beneath my wing!”’ 
Descending swift as gleam of light 

She bore the Year from Earth and Night, 
As when are ciasped to mothers’ breasts 
Their tiny, wailing, new-born guests; 
While tongue of man and tongxe of bell 
Sobbed forth the requiem—** Farewell!” 


All radiant sped the Other One; 

All wreathed in smiles, like summer sun 
Upon the loving earth, and swift 

As lightning through a gleaming rift 

Of clouds, and grand as some great Queen 
Lifting her boy-King to be seen, 

She bore in her exultant hands 

The new-born New- Year to all lands! 


—Edgar L. Wakeman. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 
VARIOUS USES FOR AMMONIA. 

A little ammonia in tepid water will soften and cleanse 
the skin. 

Spirits of ammonia inhaled, will often relieve a severe 
headache. 

Doorplates should be cleaned by rubbing with a cloth wet 
in ammonia and water. 

If the color has been taken out of silks by fruit stains, 
ammonia will usually restore the color. 

To brighten carpets wipe them with warm water in which 
has been poured a few drops of ammonia. 

One or two tablespoonfuls of ammonia added to a pail of 
water will clean windows better than soap. 

A few drops in acupful of warm water, applied carefully 
will remove spots from paintings and chromos. 

When acid of any kind gets on clothing, spirits of ammonia 
will kill it. Apply chloroform to restore the color. 


Keep nickel, silvcr ornaments and mounts, bright by rub- 
| bing with woolen cloth saturated in spirits of ammonia. 
| Grease spots may be taken out with weak ammonia in 
| water; lay soft white paper over and iron with a hot iron. 
| Ammonia applied two or three times, on a fresh cold-sore 
| will kill it. It will drive it away if used when the cold-sore is 
first felt. 

A tablespoonful of ammonia in a gallon of warm water will 
often restore colors in carpets; it will also remove white- 
wash from them. 

Yellow stains, left by sewing-machine oil, on white, may be 
removed by rubbing the spot with a cloth wet with ammonia, 
before washing with soap. 

Equal parts of ammonia and turpentine will take paint out 
of clothing, even if it be hard and dry. Saturate the spot as 
often as necessary, and wash out in soap suds. 

If those who perspire freely, would use a little ammonia in 
the water they bathe in every day, it would keep their flesh 
sweet and clean, doing away with any disagreeable odor. 

Old brass may be cleaned to look like new by pouring 
strong ammonia on it, and scrubbing with a scrub-brush, 
rinse in clear water. 

Put a teaspoonful of ammonia in a quart of water, wash 
your brushes and combs in this, and all grease and dirt will 
disappear. Rinse, shake and dry in the sun, or by the fire. 

Flannels and blankets may be soaked in a pail of water 
containing one tablespoonful of ammonia and alittle suds. 
Rub as little as possible and they will be white and clean, 
| and will not shrink. 

One teaspoonful of ammonia to a teacupful of water will 
clean gold or silver jewelry; a few drops of clear aqua am- 
monia poured on the underside of diamonds, will clean them 
| immediately, making them very brilliant. 


—Ray Soyee. 
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OOLD FOOD. 

Eat all cold food slowly. Digestion will not begin till the 
temperature of the food has been raised by the heat of the 
stomach to ninety-eight degrees. Hence the more heat that 
ca be imparted to it by slow mastication, the better. The 
precipitation of a large quantity of cold food into the stomach 
by fast eating may, and often does, cause discomfort and in- 
digestion, and every occasion of this kind results in a measure- 
able injury to the digestive function. Ice-water drunk with 
cold food of course increases the mischief. Hot drinks—hot 
water, weak tea, coffee, chocolate, etc.,—will, on the coutrary, 
help to prevent it. But eat slowly, any way. 
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RABBITS IN SEASON. 


How To CHOOSE AND PREPARE THEM. 


TUES TATYZ)O the small game of our fields and forests 


“the melancholy days” have truly come, for 
with the dawn of November first came the 
hunter with the law in his own hands to 
make sad havoc among our small neighbors 
during the remaining months of the year. 
Rabbits are the principal objects of the 
hunt, as throughout Pennsylvania, New 
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4 Jersey and the more southern States, they 
flourish so abundantly that many barrels of them are daily 
shipped to the city markets where we see them arranged in 
pairs hanging limply over the edges of the barrel awaiting a 
purchaser. 

Housekeepers do not, as a rule, I think, know how very 
palatable a dish—or rather what a variety of dishes—may be 
made from the flesh of these little creatures, thereby afford- 
ing a pleasant change in the routine of our daily bills of fare 
at this season. Many people object to the slightly wild flavor 
of the rabbit, therefore special care should be taken that only 
the very freshest should find their way to your market basket. 
In choosing a rabbit notice the feet, lips and ears. If the 
claws of the feet are rough and ragged in appearance, the 
cleft in the lips wide and spreading, and the ears too tough 
to tear easily, you may be certain that the rabbit is not young, 
though the stiffness of its body may show it to have been 
freshly killed and suitable for a fricassee. A young rabbit will 
have smooth fur, without the mottling of gray hair found in 
the older ones, and the claws will be clean and smooth. 

Having secured a pair of freshly-killed, young rabbits, skin 
and draw them; then make a selection of one of the follow- 
ing recipes and try it at once: 

Fricassee Rabbit. 

Cut up a pair of rabbits by disjointing, and then with a sharp 
knife separate the pieces. Put into a stewpan with enough warm 
water to cover, adding a handful of chopped parsley, a little salt 
and cayenne pepper. Stew slowly, and when about half done add 
some bits of butter rolled in flour. Try the meat with a fork, and 
when quite tender add half a pint of cream to the gravy. Stir it 
well, but take care not to let it boil after the cream is in or it will 
curdle. Put the pieces of rabbit on a hot dish and pour the gravy 
over them. 

Fried Rabbits. 

Wash the rabbits well, then let them lie in a dish of cold water 
for several hours before cutting them into joints. Dry them in a 
cloth and dip each piece in a mixture of flour, parsley, salt and 
pepper. Fry in butter, and when tender of a rich brown, lay the 
pieces on a hot platter, and serve with a gravy made thus: After re- 
moving the pieces from the pan, add the beaten yolk of an egg and 
a little water to the butter. Garnish the platter with sprigs of 
parsley and serve the gravy in a sauce-boat. 

Only very young rabbits should be fried in this way, as the 
meat of an older animal is not tender enough to be done 
through unless it has been previously boiled and then pre- 
pared as above. I find, however, that it is best to use an old 


. rabbit for a fricassee or stew. 


Boiled Rabbit, with Onions. 

Put the rabbit in a stewpan with a good deal of water. As it 
boils be sure to remove the scum which arises, or the meat will 
become discolored. After it is tender let it simmer on the back of 
the stove until the sauce is ready. Peel the onions and throw them 
into cold water as you peel them; then cut them into thin slices 
and boil them half an hour in milk and water. Drain them ona 
sieve, and after chopping them small dredge a little flour over 
them and put them into a saucepan with a good-sized lump of but- 
ter and two or three tablespoonfuls of milk. Stew over the fire 
until thick, seasoning with salt and pepper to taste. Lay the rabbit 
in a dish and pour the onion-sauce all over it. 


Rabbit Stew. 

Cut the rabbits as for a fricassee and stew them slowly in plenty 
of water for about an hour, or until they are quite tender and the 
water has boiled down about a third. Then make a gravy by add- 
ing a little flour rubbed smooth in cold water. Season to taste and 
throw in a handful of chopped parsley. Let it boil up once and 
send to the table in a covered dish with the pieces of rabbit. 
Rabbit Pie. 

Line the sides of a baking-dish with a good puff-paste, then lay 
on the bottom pieces of rabbit that have been boiled for about 
twenty minutes. Strew parsley, salt and pepper over them; then 
put a layer of sliced potatoes above the rabbit, then anothet layer 
of the meat and seasoning, and so on until the dish is full. Over 
the top layer strew bits of butter, and before putting on the other 
crust pour a pint of water or milk over all. Bake until the crust is 
a rich brown, and serve in the dish in which it was baked. This is 
very fine and well worth a trial. 


— Martha B. Tausig. 
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KITOHEN MEMORANDA. 


Perhaps you can find a corner in your good magazine for a sug- 
gestion which I am sure will be a helpful one to all busy house- 
keepers who do not already practise it. It is to havein the kitchen 
a paper-pad and pencil, and on going to the daily confab with the 
cook to write down, after deciding, the list of dishes for each meal. 
At the same time finding out what will be needed for them, and 
for the whole household for the day, and making a list for the 
morning shopping, or grocers’ messengers. It is well too, unless 
the cook is sure she knows how to prepare all the dishes ordered, 
to write down the recipe, or number of page of cook book on 
which it is to be found, or any suggestions that occur to one; and, 
having a spring-catch tacked near the kitchen table, hang these 
papers up where the cook can refer to them from time to time. 
Cooking may be simplified by knowing what is to be done for the 
next meal sometimes. The cold meat for the breakfast réchauffé 
may be partially prepared before putting it away after dinner, or 
mashed potatoes, which are more easily and nicely prepared while 
still warm, may be seasoned and made into croquettes for tea, 
while the cook waits for the dessert dishes. 

It saves, too, the coming to the, it may be, wearied housekeeper 
(when she is, perhaps, for the first time during the day, seated at 
her ease with book, or only “thinking,”) with the query, “what 
will you have for tea.” I have also found it a source of satisfac- 
tion to the cook who, when asked “ wy didn’t you have so and 
so for dinner” could reply, “it was not written down.” I have, 
even, when anticipating a visit from friends, or an unusually busy 
two, or three or four days, make the lists of meals for the whole 
time, as well as necessary orders for the butchers and others, thus 
not having to think of ¢#a¢ department for more than a few mo- 
ments of supervision each day during the time. 5.3. 

DETROIT, MICH 
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NEW DESSERT DISHES—PHILOSOPHICALLY SPEAKING. 
To BE SERVED IN ** THE HOMES OF THE WORLD.” 


One finger does not make a hand, nor a !arge bustle a lady. 

A corn by any other name would give its owner no less pain. 

Why the right foot trusts the left will take half the steps, is not 
known. 

The quickest way to discover that a person is false is to see him 
recklessly seeking favor. 

The left hand never quarrels with the right because it is given 
the honor of holding the knife. 

Divorce unkindness from the home and _ brutality will not have 
opportunity to elope with any member of the family. 

It isa certain test of patience, this making repeated efforts to 
light a fire in the kitchen stove at a late hour in the morning. 

One pair of bright, sparkling eyes in an honest face possess inore 
true attractiveness than a pair of exquisite diamonds in the ears 


of a deceitful person. 
—Asa Harlin. 
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WomAn’s Work AND WAGES. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


All communications for this department should bz addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, 133 West 1034 Street, New York. 


IN DETAIL, 
The new department will treat: 
First.—Of Business Life for women, as a means of livelihood. 
Second.—Women’s Exchanges as a means of bringing an idea of business 


life (other than professional) before the women whose interests they are intended | 


to serve. 

Third.—The spread of the idea and the work done by exchanges and other 
organzations for the benefit of womankind and, of course, mankind, as well. 

Fourth.—The heretofore unknown increase in the number of such avenues 
open to women. 

Fifth.—The lack of mutual knowledge of these methods and what has been ac- 
complished by them. 

Sixth.—A recognition of the lack of acommon channel of communication be 
tween those interested, and the necessity of establishing such a channel. 


Seventh.—A dissemination of knowledge in regard to the tendency of the | 


development of the idea of making better, brighter and happier homes. 


Eighth.—To impress upon the public mind the fact that so many homes are | 
burdened with non-producing members who would be more independent, happier | 


and useful if earning their own living than eating the bread of idleness. 

Ninth.—To show the possibilities of a way being open for the accomplishment 
of the object mentioned in number Eight. 

Tenth.—To announce and maintain the fact that Goop HOUSEKEEPING isa 
journal chiefly of interest to women, and women’s work, and the returns for such 
work. The avowed purpose of the journal 1s explained in its sub-titles ‘‘ In the 
Interests of the Higher Life of the Household’’ and “ For the Homes of the 
World,” and Goop HousekKE&PING i; eminently the proper channel for commu- 
nication of all interests in the noble work under discussion. 


The name is not ours. It belongs and has belonged for some 
years to a little society whose aim is to lighten life for the chronic 
invalids shut in sick rooms and longing for some outlook on 
the great world. The “ Post Office Mission,” is of the same order, 
and has opened vistas for many a narrow chamber where pain and 
quiet endurance has been the chief facts. But there is another 
society no less shut in, and whose case no less needs action. It is 
the women of remote villages in the hill country, or on the prairie. 
Women who own strong hands and willing minds, but who are 


helpless to bring either to bear on the problem of adding to the | 


income. To many of them, word of the new opening in Women’s 
Exchanges has come, but only as a mockery, since they have no 
money to spend in experimenting, and often not enough for ma- 
terials or expressage on them when put together. 

In farming communities this is especially true. There ready 
money is limited often to the small supply obtainable by the sale 
of butter and eggs, and this is most often a matter of exchange, 
goods of one order and another being taken often at a higher price 
than would be asked could ready money be given. 

A case in illustration comes from Dakota, near the point 
where there is at present a state of almost starvation. The writer, 
a former teacher in Boston, and a woman of the greatest energy as 
well as adaptability, two qualities more essential even in a new 
country than a long-settled one, married a Harvard graduate who, 
like many another college man, found that he had little practical 
knowledge of how to earna living. Both had a small, very small 
capital, and after long deliberation, settled upon a wheat farm in 
Dakota as the solution of their problem. There children could 
grow up with better prospects, than are the portion of Eastern 
earners, and so they went. 

The story of their gradual assimilation of absolutely unknown 
conditions would fill a volume. Luckily for both, each hada 
strong sense of humor, and the extraordinary experiences through 


which they passed could always be laughed at when over and often 
while happening. They were seven miles from a neighbor and 
literally twenty miles from a lemon, all supplies being obtained 
from a distant town. Grasshoppers came; drouth ruined one 
crop and excessive rains another. They had vowed never to con- 
tractadebt, but like many another Dakota farmer, had to mort- 
gage the crop of the year to come for the supplies demanded in 
the present one. Thus no matter what good fortune in the way of 
sunshine and just enough rain was theirs, two years of this mort- 
gaging had brought them to the point where ready money wasa 
thing of the past, and both were as thoroughly paupers as those 
can be who have roof over their heads and food enough in store. 
| Along silence came, nor was it broken till a friend who knew their 
remoteness from any town or village slipped a few stamps into 
aletter. A fortnight later came this response, part of which is 
| given here. 


“You will never know the real bearings of a postage stamp 
dear, till you are shut up ona Dakota farm and for two months 
| have had literally not one cent in your pocket. When they fell 
from the open letter, I cried a little, for you see I had not been 
able to write to mother for nearly a month, and it had never 
occurred to her that this was the reason. I do not tell her such 
small straits for she worries so over what she calls my banishment 
that I do not want to make her more miserable. We are all well 
all hard at work, and if a little of the time I spend on patching 
and holding on to the last vestige of our clothes could go in 
earning, I should be grateful beyond any words. A dollar even, 
seems to me as much as a hundred once did, for it means some 
things that we usually take for granted; needles and thread for 
instance ; pins,—all the little things that are part of civilization, 
and that one is aghast in finding impossible. We cherish our few 
pins as if no more were to be made while the world stands. 
Matches we gave up long ago, the few still remaining being used at 
the rate of one a day only, and so it is with all the small necessi- 
ties. I am glad to have demonstrated that they can be done with- 
out almost, but oh, how I long to earn if it were only a dollara 
month! If 1 were in the little village which has just begun to 
grow about seven miles from us, I could board some of the men, 
though any help is out of the question, each family requiring all 
its members for their own purposes. But here we are on this 
stretch of land, and my brave husband works day and night almost, 
hampered by the fact, that the small farms about us have all been 
bought up by some Englishmen who are to farm by steam and can 
so undersell us in everything. We cannot afford to give up, for 
we have spent ten of our best years in the struggle to make this a 
paying thing. Even now we have almost caught up again, and 
this year’s crop will, we think, free us from debt and leave a small 
surplus, but we must do better. . 

“ T could teach as of old if there were anybovy to teach, outside of 
my own house. The children study with me, and 1 am hoping to 
have some of the new comers in the spring, but seven miles is an 
impossibility in the winter with the fear of blizzards upon us. Is 
there any way, that you think of in which anything could be earned 
at this distance. If there is do tell me and I will joyfully do 
all I can.” 


This is an extreme case yet there are others like it, and the utter 
remoteness is the fact which makes earning practically impossible, 
More than one letter of much the same nature has come to hand. 
and there is nothing to be said in reply. But when it comes to the 
| village itself there are possibilities of many orders, limited of 
course by the nature of the life. Bric-a-brac of every order is 
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must be done fills every hour of waking time. Yet even here, 
there is a chance of bettering things. Combination may come to 
the rescue, and simplify some of the inevitable drudgery. 
of these villages where one bright woman untroubled by false 
pride, has made certain changes each one beneficent in its effects, 
there have been weekly meetings to discuss the situation. To 
these meetings women have come sometimes from distances of 


In one 


thirty miles, riding in one case, on an ox the only steed to be had. 
Each woman wanted to earn if possible and if she could not 
earn directly, she wanted at least to exchange products. 
one had felt that dead silence should be preserved as to the 
pinch which all felt, and thus when the ice was broken by a woman 


had been felt in easier years in the college town from which she 
came, they hailed her as a deliverer. A small deliverance, but life 
has grown easier, in some ways, and an impromptou Woman’s 


Exchange has grown up among them. What they do and how, 


shall be told in the next number. 


OVER THE SEA. 


There is, it seems, a curiosity one would hardly suspect in the 
new departure among women of high birth in England. English 
novels have taught us what shame hedges about all unhappy 
enough to depend upon trade for a living, and half their plots hinge 
upon the efforts of people in trade to get into society. Rumors of 
a change of feeling, or at least a change of action, have been heard 
for the last year or so, and for the benefit of one or two questioners 
who wish to know how far it is real reform in sentiment, and how 
far a mere “ fad,” I give the article which appeared in the Herald 
some weeks ago, and which answers in detail all the questions 
asked. The change is significant in many ways, and deserves 
attention from all of us who are watching the signs of the times, 
and the increasing possibilities for women of all orders. 

A great deal of nonsense has been written about ladies in London 
going into business, as if it were a fad on the part of some fashionable 
women who wanted something todo. The real cause is sheer necessity. 
The distress among the younger children of the landed proprietors in 
England has scarcely been realized in this country. The laws oy settle- 
ment and entail have worked most cruelly against them, and (as in all 
cases of pressure) the weakest have gone to the wall, and the weakest are 
women. No cause short of absolute necessity could have induced ladies 
of title to encounter the prejudice that exists in London society against 
trade, but they have had to do it. 

The first was Lady Granville Gordon. 
lingten (Mme. Lili). 
of Portland. The reception rooms are on the first floor, entered by a 
broad staircase with paneled walls and ceiling. 
decorated in Louis Quinze style, in white and gold, with parquet floors. 
In the center is a large table covered with hats and bonnets, which over- 
flow on smaller tables round the walls. A sedate footman in livery 
greets you at the door, and ushers you up stairs where Mme. Lili re- 
ceives her customers in a white silk apron trimmed with the richest lace. 
All her girls are in dark dresses and white aprons, and she has some 
very pretty show girls simply to try on the hats and bonnets for custom- 
ers to see. 
goed wholesome meals, and she has plans for a model establishment 
where they can get decent rooms at reasonable prices. 


Next to her came Mrs. Pock- 


Another “ debutanté ”’ in trade is Mrs. Labretouche and her daughters, | 


Mrs. Loftus and Miss Nina Labretouche. 
in stocks, and they had to do something. 
izes their establishment. 

Mrs. Charles Kerr, sister-in-law of Lord Dunraven, has her own name 
over her shop. She has only recently opened. Mrs. Cooper-Oakley 
was a Girton graduate, and used to deliver lectures before she took to 
trade as Mme. Isabel. Mrs. Stuart Menzies belongs to a Scotch county 
family. She has a shop and trades as “ Marion.” This lady, who still 
keeps her residence in Park lane, admitted recently to a reporter that 
she often worked all night during the season to get ball dresses ready for 
customers. The reason of all this is that there hasbeen monetary 
trouble in the family. Rents are not paid and mortgages have been 
called in, so this lady is laboring for her children’s education and welfare. 


Her husband lost his money 
Princess Mary of Teck patron- 
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| into trade as a maker of smart frocks and gowns. 
| She vists Paris four times a year and gets ideas which she brings home 


| lady just arrived from London. 


Each | 


She was started with capital put up by the Duke | 


The show-rooms are | 


She employs fifty girls, who are boarded in the house with | 


| subsequently work out a solution in the end. 


Last, but certainly not least of all the London ladies in trade, comes 


| Mrs.CharlesGurney. Mrs. Gurney carries on business as “ Valentine.” 


As a society lady her fame dates back over twenty years. She was the 
sister of Val Princep, the painter, and married Charles Gurney, of the 
great house of Overend Gurney, Lombard street, in its palmy days. 
She was once much admired by the Prince of Wales, and, indeed, oc- 
cupied the position to which Mrs. Langtry succeeded before that lady 
took to the stage. Her husband’s firm failed, and Mrs. Gurney has gone 
Her taste is French. 


and adapts to English tastes. 

The above details were given by Mrs. Rosamond Bassett, a trim little 
As to her own case, Mrs. Bassett con- 
tinued: “And nowI suppose you want to know why I have gone into 
trade. My great-grandfather, Sir Jeremiah Homfray, was governor of 
Jamaica early in the century. His son, John Homfray, married Miss 


| Richards, of Cardiff, a great heiress, by whom he had one son and two 
whose gracious presence had the same charm on the prairies that | 


daughters, one of whom was my mother. Penllyne Castle, which ad- 
joins Craig-y-nos, the Welsh home of Mme. Patti, went to the son, and 
a handsome fortune was settled on my mother. My father is Richard 
Bassett, of Bonvilston, South Wales, director of the Great Western 
railway. My brother, Churstan Bassett, is Master of the Foxhounds. 
My cousin, Glynne Homfray, is a captain in the Life Guards and keeps 
a fine racing stable. It would make too long a story if I were to tell 
you how by settlement and entails, while all the men of the family are 
well provided for, the women have to wait for reversions on other lives 
which may not fz] in for years. That is why I have had to open a 
bonnet store in New York.” 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


From more than one of “ our correspondents ” comes a wail “ It 
does take so long to get any sort of reply. Why can’t there be an 
answer in the very next number ? ” 

Forareason good friends, which is given in every number of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and which the editor had to frame and 
keep in type, long ago. Goon, HOUSEKEEPING is made up six 
weeks and more before it is given to the public as is the case with 
all magazines of any circulation. To deliver it to subscribers in 
all parts of the United States, requires not less than this length of 
time for preparation. Necessarily therefore, the promptness of a 
daily paper is impossible. The letters which come in are taken as 
nearly in order as possible, but the writers must be prepared for 
this delay. Naturally each individual regards her own question as 
the most important and wonders why anything should precede it, 
and the answerer would gladly make everything come first if such 
tampering with the laws of nature were practicable. It is not and 
so we shall still have to take our turn, more good-naturedly per- 
haps for remembering the little fact just given, that even with the 
promptest action there must always be the length of time 
mentioned before reply can be certain. Private letters also take 
their turn, any other method being equally impossible, but all are 
welcome, above all, those which come to the point at once and 
have not too much “ padding.” 

A breezy letter from Los Angelos, gives some details of a little 
work for women undertaken there and hampered as is too often 
the case, by the indifference of those who could help. “I have 
started,” says the writer, a little codperative sewing establishment, 
which is wavering along on unsteady infant feet; having to com- 
bat not only ordinary feminine indifference and inertia, but the 
loose and shifting conditions of a town that is Jargely a “ resort.” 

The women here, being all comparative strangers, show an out- 
side geniality, due to acommon exile; but underneath they are 
not united. The Guild, however, is started and at work, so far one 
dressmaker and three sewing women. I want to see it grow and 
embrace a multitude. We give out work to women who cannot 
come, have a bureau of employment started, and mean well gener- 
ally. 

The significant words, “ underneath they are not united ” tell a 
story well-known to all who have tried to put into the heads ofa 
mixed crowd big or little, certain fundamental principles of action. 
A united purpose is the first necessity. Comprehension of its 
bearings, mutual tolerance and freedom from prejudice, are equally 
so, and to learn how to work together without too evident friction 
comes next. These are all problems but many women have dem- 
onstrated their ability to deal with them, and these women will 
It is a little hard on 
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the organizer, but she is educating as she goes, and undoubtedly 
finds her reward, in part at least, in the experience gained. 

One or two letters very lately received, contain propositions of 
this nature. “ Please let me send you a jar of my mincemeat, and 
when you have tasted it I think you will be willing to recommend 
me to a good “ Woman's Exchange which it is advertised you 
will do.” 

Not exactly. It is intended that these columns shall tell women 
how to deal with exchanges in general and, as far as possible, 
bring them into direct relation with each other. But the editor 
does not undertake to act as taster, or judge of the work to be sent. 
Dealings must be directly with the managers of the Special Ex- 
change in question. In this case it is the one at 329 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, that should be applied to, and the manager 
will test the articles sent, and give any reply required as to the 
best methods of forwarding, etc. As a rule if one is ina large 
city, the Exchange probably in existence there would be the best 
avenue, but all are open to general subscribers, the one in New 
York having consignments from points in the West. A good 


versity, and opened a School of Household Science in Kansas 
City, Mo., where thorough instruction will be given in all branches 
of applied housekeeping. Mrs. Ewing will be assisted in her new 
enterprise by a corps of competent and well-trained teachers of 
domestic economy. 


There are three candidates for the position of State Librarian in 


| Mississippi, all of whom have done admirable work for it: Miss 


article unvarying in quality, and flavor, is certain of success, | 


though there may be an intermediate time of waiting till it has 
been tested enough to secure buyers. 


From another candidate for admission to the privileges and | 
benefits of an Exchange comes this word: “ All my friends tell me | 


that I paint on china beautifully and I think I may say that I do, 
since my work is always complimented, by the people where I 
have it fired. But try as I will, I can’t get into our Exchange or 
rather I can’t get any sales there, and I have been told by some 
who have had experience that it is probably put behind something 


so as to give the favorites of the managers a chance to get their | 


work off. It seems strange that anything started to help women 


should be so unjust, and I think something very strong ought to | lll., the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, the Boston Museum of 


be said about it. Will you not take take it up and charge these 
Exchanges with the wrong they do? Somebody ought to speak 
for those who are helpless.” 

This point has already been touched upon. It is quite possible 
that there are cases of favoritism, but experience as a whole 
demonstratrates that there is every effort to be fair, and that the 
fault is often in the defective character of the work itself. It must 
be remembered also, that this form of work is in excess of the de- 
mand, and that while the choicest specimens are fairly certain to 
sell, only the best is likely to finda market. Choice cooking, 
is in far greater demand. The difficulties with servants, and the 
impossibility of finding the most delicate forms of prepared food 
anywhere save in a restaurant like Delmonico's have turned atten- 
tion toward this side of the Exchange work. If China painting 
proves a poor means of adding to the income, why not perfect 
yourself in something else? Taste may not be in the direction of 
cookery, but there is always some special aptitude even in the un- 
trained. Find out just what your own Exchange is most deficient 
in; what it has most trouble in securing and see if your own 
powers cannot come to the rescue. One woman of my acquaint- 
ance who found embroidery a drug, turned toa peculiarly delicate 
cookie, the rule for which had come down from a Dutch grand- 
mother and has at present more than she can do in filling orders. 
This word is in reply to three almost identical letters and may 
stand as the only thing to be said to all of the same nature. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 


The Woman's Congress held last summer in Paris excited so 
general an interest that the entire report including addresses, is to 
be printed at the expense of the French Government, under its 
official auspices. 

Woman organists are almost taking precedence in Buffalo, N. 
Y., over the men of the profession, and are now employed in some 
of the leading churches. There are at least eight women organists 
holding good positions in that city. 

A New York letter says: “* There are four female dentists in this 
city. One of them, who graduated in Philadelphia two or three 
years ago at the head of a class of 61 men, already has a large 
clientage up town.” 


Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, who has done excellent work as a teacher 
of domestic economy, has resigned her position in Purdue Uni- 


Alice Amason, Mrs. K. D. Wright, and Mrs. Mary Morancy. The 
Mississippi White Ribboner says: “ How will the honorable 
voters ever be able to choose between so much evident fitness, 
assured beforehand, and the splendid service of years and popu- 
larity of Mrs Morancy?” 

The free classes of the Cooper Union Woman’s Art School in 
New York are, as usual, full to overflowing. They are under the 
direction of Susan N. Carter. 


The members of the Woman’s League of Louisiana are interest- 
ing themselves actively in securing police matrons for the jail and 
prison, and the several important precinct stations in New Orleans. 

Prof. William T. Anderson, head of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Nor- 
mal School for Physical Education, has offered to train gratuit- 
ously five young women for W. C. T. U. “ evangelists of physical 
culture.” 

Over 200 women artists exhibited at the Paris Exposition, a 
larger number than on any previous occasion. About 80 of these 
were French, 20 American, and 15 English. 


During her present tour of the United States, Miss Edwards 
will deliver a hundred lectures at various universities, colleges and 
academies and before learned societies. She will give a course at 
Columbia College, New York, the University of Pennsylvania, the 
college at Ann Arbor, the Northwestern University in Evanston, 


Fine Arts, and before the American Archzological and Geogra- 
phical Societies of America. 

Rosa Bonheur is robustly and compactly built, although quite 
short, her peculiarly mannish dress having the effect of heighten- 


| ing her stature. She walks with her shoulders thrown well back, 


swings her arms as she moves along and carries her head proudly, 
almost defiantly. Her cheeks are still pink, her face is full of 
health, and her short, thick hair is beginning to show more silver 
than brown. Between her and Buffalo Bill an animated friendship 
has sprung up. The secret of their sympathy is not hard to ex- 
plain. They both love animals. He has conquered the secret of 
training them and she can paint them. 

Mrs. Luman Andrews, a botanist and artist of Southington, Ct., 
is making a study of the complete flora of Connecticut, and each 
plant, with its bud and blossom, is painted as nearly actual size as 
possible. These paintings when completed will form a portfolio 
of. about 1,500 specimens. About 500 are already finished. 


Russian women who become doctors are compelled to submit to 
very stringent regulations. Among other things they may not 
practise as regular physicians until they are 40, but must, up to 
this time, be nurses in charitable institutions of various kinds, or 
in hospitals. 


A Boston G/ode reporter has been interviewing the women type- 
writers and stenographers in that city. One, of whom it was re- 
ported that she made about $3,000 a year, said that “ it would bea 
physical impossibility to pound out enough work to bring in that 
amount of money,” and that “a girl who works hard and finds that, 
after paying her rent, she has made about $10 a week, is doing 
about as well as the average.” One or two women receive $25 per 
week, and there is a demand for first-class workers, that is, workers 
considerably above the average in ability. 


Mrs. Robert W. Chapin, who has contributed $40.000 as an en- 
dowment fund fora training school for children’s nurses, will in 
all probability bring about a revolution in the nursery. The new 
enterprise is to be run in connection with the Babies’ Hospital 
and her friends have pledged to supply whatever sum may be 
needed to carry on the work. It is the intention of the founder to 
limit the number of pupils in order to secure a superior grade of 
excellence, and before graduating it will be necessary for the 
student to possess some attainments or efficiency other than that 
called for in the course of study. The young woman must show in 
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various ways her fitness and ability to reach the child’s heart. She 
must be gentle in manner and pleasing in appearance; she must 
understand the ways and means of reaching the child—something 
of the spirit of the Froebel system—and she must be at once a 
song-book, story-book and compendium of familiar science. When 
the course of study has been completed and the various boards of 


managers passed, the young women will be provided with places | 
in private homes where, all things being agreeable, their services | 


may be retained through a fit of colic, teething or the whole range 
of infantile disorders. 


In the ninth annual report of the Women’s Silk-Culture Asso- 
ciation, recently issued, Mrs. Marion A. McBride, the president 
for Massachusetts, submits and interesting report, in which she 
says: ‘Much good work has been done in Revere and in Woburn. 
Montvale mulberry trees have been, ina part of Woburn, planted 
by many householders, and a Bulgarian family, who formerly 
followed silk-culture and manufacturing, will carry on the work 
there. Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, of the Woman’s Prison at Sher- 
burn, has been very successful three seasons in raising worms, 
with the aid of women under her charge. Silk culture in this 
State has been gradually gaining since the revival of the industry 
as work for women and children in 1884, when a large exhibit was 
made at the New England Institute. Five hundred mulberry trees, 
presented by Samuel Porter, of Florence, were at that time dis- 
tributed through the State, and have done well, while hundreds 
have been sent out by the Women’s Association. This industry 
is at present under the fostering care of the Government. A 
limited number of trees, seed, and silkworm eggs are distributed 
yearly gratis, and may be obtained by addressing Mrs. McBride, 
or any of the officers of the National Women’s Silk Culture 
Association. 

Mrs. Leavitt, who started six years ago on a “ Round the World 
Mission,” says in the Woman’s Penny Paper: “I have been in the 
homes of leading workers in suffrage, temperance and other 
causes, and I have never found one in which the mistress was not 
a good housekeeper. There may, of course, be exceptions, but 
this has been my experience. Nowhere have I found mothers so 
devoted to their children as in America. The mass of American 
women are constantly with their children, an excellent custom, as 
children cannot but be coarsened by associating with people who 
are not pure-minded.” 


Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller, who is making such a successful 
lecturing tour through the West and South, in the interest of her 
system of hygienic and artistic dress, says that a homely woman 
may even cheat nature and become handsome, healthy, and attrac- 
tive, by means of physical culture and the Jenness Miller system 
of dress. Referring to the Bloomer costume, in her recently pub- 
lished reminiscences, Mrs. Lucy Stone adds : “‘ Some woman who 
is to come iater ‘ will assuredly unfetter the feet of women, and 
save them from draggling skirts, wet ankles and much consequent 
ill-health.’” Mrs. Miller would appear to be the coming woman 
mentioned, and women are beginning to recognize in her a great 
leader. 

The meeting of the National Association of Collegiate Alumna, 
held in Buffalo recently, was an occasion of much interest to 
liberally educated women. Heretofore there have been two asso- 
ciations. The Eastern, revolving about Boston, was necessarily 
conservative; the Western, having its center of influence in Chi- 
cago, was as necessarily aggressive. Both will gain by the union 
just effected. The practical question of occupations was fully dis- 
cussed, members declaring there are more places for specially qual- 
ified women than there are women to fill them. It was suggested 
that women trained in chemistry apply their scientific knowledge 
to the preparation of food—thus banishing bad cooking, with its 
attendant train of moral evils and physical infirmities. Fruit 
culture in California was reported upon favorably as a vocation for 
women, and the one successful, and only mechanical draughts- 
woman in the city of Brooklyn, was cited as a forerunner of what 
is to be in that line. It was voted desirable to strengthen existing 
colleges rather than found others with inadequate endowments. A 
fund has been started to support a foreign fellowship, that is to 
send one member abroad for special studies. The Western asso- 
ciation has for two years supported one of its members in Michigan 


University. One of the most practical things is a movement to 
have summer schools in Vassar, Wellesley, and other schools, 
when the fine libraries and laboratories are idle during vacation. 
The summer school would be of great value to young teachers un- 
able to take the full course, and the movement is undertaken 
largely in their behalf. The newly elected president of the associ- 
ation is Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 


Somewhat analogous to the working girls’ clubs in New York is 
the Somerville Club in London, whose members are for the most 
part women who work for their support or those of limited incomes 
and few social pleasures. It has a pleasant, bright parlor sup- 
plied with newspapers and magazines, a reading room and library, 
a dressing-room and office, and furnishes its members with cold 
luncheon and light refreshments. Once each week there is a 
lecture or so-called “ social evening,” when some pleasant literary 
or musical entertainment is prepared. On these social evenings 
one sees writers, singers, hospital nurses in their uniform, teachers, 
and representatives of all branches of skilled industry requiring 
intelligent and capable women workers. A considerable portion of 
the members seem to be women who have outlived their youth, 
and have formed no home ties of their own, and whose means are 
not sufficient to enable them to enjoy social privileges except 
through the medium of this inexpensive club. Every large city 
might support such an organization with advantage if women 
would do away with the old-time conservative traditions opposed 
to women’s clubs. 

One of the Pittsburg dailies tells the tale of a woman mail-carrier 
in Oregon. Her name is Miss Minnie Westman, and she carries 
Uncle Sam’s mail from the head of navigation on Sinslaw river 
over the coast range mountains, following up the river to Hale’s 
Post-Office station, within 15 miles of Eugene City. Her route is 20 
miles long, and is situated right in the heart of the mountains, 
where all the dangers and adventures incident to such an occupa- 
tion abound. She carries the mail right and left and fears nothing. 
She rides horseback and carries a trusty revolver. 


Amerjcan women outnumbered all others as exhibitors in the art 
department of the Paris Exposition. Their English sisters came 
next, but there were nearly three times as many of the former as 
of the latter. 

Ethel Sanderson of Boston is the daughter of a wealthy com- 
mission man. She is highly educated and has traveled in Europe 
and is an accomplished linguist and musician. She can cook an 
eight-course dinner without aid and can keep house better than her 
maiden aunt who has done nothing else for forty years. 


Marie Bullock of London was engaged to a young man. He 
came to see her one night under the influence of liquor. A row 
followed. He promised to reform after marriage.. She insisted 
that he reform before. He objected. She dismissed him, and is 
now the wife of a prosperous attorney. 


Jane Detheridge of Kingston, Jamaica, has refused 37 offers of 
marriage. Jane has $1,000,000 and is an orphan. She does not 
think she can afford a husband who cares only for her money. 


Miss Cornelia Sorabji, a Parsee lady from Bomba, has lately 
entered upon residence at Somerville Hall, Oxford, as a student. 
Miss Sorabji is already a B. A. of the Bomba University, and has 
for some time held the position of English lecturer at the college 
at Ahmedabad, lecturing to male students in their first, second 
and third year. She intends during the two years she remains at 
Oxford to read for honors in English literature. 


Women’s Clubs are as yet a novelty in England, but London has 
several. The New Somerville Club, in Oxford street, is perhaps, 
the most important of these, in that it supplies, or seeks to supply, 
a most urgent need. To the lonely lives led of necessity by so 
many professional women, the number of whom latterly has 
largely increased, an immense boom is conferred by such oppor- 
tunities for social intercourse, for reading books, papers and 
periodicals, for attending lectures and debates on topics of the 
day, as this club affords at the small annual subscription of 10s. 
It numbers already over 700, and has an average daily attendance 
of 40, while new members are constantly applying for admittance. 
It is to be hoped that more and more solitary women will be ° 
drawn into it for rest and recreation, 
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THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
tanied by the name and address of the writer. 


APPLE BUTTER. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some one kindly tell me through your paper a good, inex- 
pensive recipe for apple butter ? RB. B. P. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ABOUT COOKING CLAMS. 
Editer of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 


I should feel greatly obliged if you would give me some informa- | 


tion as to the different methods of cooking clams. 
LonpDoN, ENG. 


W. J. E. 


FIG PRESERVES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some of your Southern subscribers kindly inform me their 
way of making fig preserves? What sort of fig is used, and how 
is the skin prepared? I wonder if English figs are the same as 
Southern ones? Mrs. E. 

LONDON, CANADA. 


POTATOES WARMED OVER IN MILK. 
Eaitor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


Will some one give me a good recipe for cqld boiled potatoes 


present to commend your conduct of the magazine is the honorable 
place you have given to Mr. Atkinson’s article in the last number. 
If his method of cooking fulfills its promise the result will be more 
beneficent than the annihilation of the evil of intemperance. Among 
the people hereabouts dad cookery is the chief cause of the resort 
to stimulants of all kinds. I hope that Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 
be very successful, as it surely deserves to be. B. S. 
AURELIUS STATION, N. Y. 


GRAHAM BREAD. 
Eaitor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Seeing an inquiry for Graham bread ina late number of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, I enclose a rule which I have used with success 
for years. In winter it sometimes is very slow in rising, sometimes 
being all the forenoon in the pans, but in summer I do not think 
it takes any longer than white bread. I hope she who asks for it 


_ may find it satisfactory: A level pint of sifted white flour, a heap- 


ing pint of Graham meal, a teaspoonful of salt. Mix the dry in- 
gredients well, then rub into it a small teaspoonful of lard, add a 
half small cupful of molasses and two-thirds of a coffee-cupful of 
good hop yeast or half a Vienna yeast cake dissolved in two- 
thirds of a cupful tepid water. Mix stiff enough to knead, with 


| luke-warm water, and rise over night. In the morning mould into 


warmed in milk? I would like the exact proportion of milk, butter | 


and-salt for a pint of potatoes cut in small pieces. If rich aad 

moist they are a delicious breakfast dish. If too dry, or swimming 

in milk, they are the poorest of the poor. i 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ONCE MORE THE HAIR. 
Lditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“ A Constant Reader,” in the last number of Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, asks for a remedy to prevent the hair from “coming out.” 
One of those unfortunate “ men-folk” mentioned by the editor as 
“ scudding under bare polls,” has for many a year been looking for 
something that will make the hair come out in “the place where 
the hair ought to grow.” Can any of your readers suggest some- 
thing reliable? 

WORCESTER, MASS. 


CLARET STAINS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
In answer to L. C. L. J., of December 21. To remove claret 
stains it is only necessary to pour boiling water on them, and move 


the cloth about in it for a short time before putting them into soap- | 


suds. Sometimes when a few drops are spilled on a tablecloth at 

dinner, I put a little saltand a drop or two of wateron them. This 

will also remove other stains, fruit, etc., but boiling water will in- 

variably be sufficient for claret. i. < &. 
Detroit, MICH. 


WHICH IS WHICH ? 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

My household is divided in opinion on a point which is perhaps 
partly one of taste and partly one of custom. It relates to the dis- 
position of the dining-room chairs during the intervals between 
meals. One party maintains that they should be set in their places 
at the table, and that the room is not in order if they are left away 
from the table. The other party holds that the room is not in 
order unless the chairs are ranged about the room and the table 
left clear. We appeal to the Goop HOUSEKEEPING circle to settle 
the matter. How many practice one way and how many the other ? 
And is there any general rule covering the point? CHAIR-ITY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEP:iNG AND MR. ATKINSON’S COOKER. 
Editor of Good ILOUSEKEEPING: 

I wish to say a few words in commendation of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING. We have taken it now about six months, and I| think 
that it is much the best thing of its kind I have known. It appears 
to be thoroughly ¢rustworthy. What especially moves me at 


two loaves and let it rise till light, before baking. It should be 

baked nearly or quite an hour. C. x. &. 
NortH EAstTon, MAss. 

GOOD-BYE, OLD YEAR. 

The bells ring slow in muffled tone, 

The chilling wind makes sadder moan, 

The flowers are dead, and all must die— 
Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye! 

The laughing streams run coldly now; 

Stern Winter reigns, with ice-crowned brow; 

Fair Summer is dead and you must die— 
Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye! 

Once you were young, but now you're old; 

Our youth can ne’er be bought with gold ; 

Your youth 1s dead; all youth must die— 
Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye ! 


Your glory came; your glory’s gone; 

All glory fades time breathes upon ; 

Grandeur and pride shall surely die— 
Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye. 

You brought us many glittering joys 

That cloyed and broke like children’s toys; 

Our joys you've killed, now you must die— 
Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye! 

You brought us much of galling grief, 

But like our joys, its smart was brief; 

If joys must go, then grief must die— 

Gooi-bye, Old Year, good-bye! 

Thou wast a year of hundred years, 
Of glorious triumph that endears; 
But ah! as others, thou must die— 

Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye! 

Though husk must die, the kernel lives ; 
So doth the truth each year e’er gives, 
Thou brought’s as much that will not die— 

Good-bye, Old Year, Good-bye! 

—Unidentified Exchange. 

MEALS SPOILED. 

An easy way to spoil the evening meal is for each member to tell 
the sad tale of all that has gone wrong during the day. To men- 
tion the disappointments and vexations, to tell of the slights that 
were endured and the offenses that were given, and to lament over 
the results of this infelicitous combination of affairs, is enough to 
counteract the refreshing effect of all the good things with which 
the most generous and skillful housewife can load the table. Better 
put this complaining off until some other time. What is the best 
time for it, it is hard to say. Perhaps an indefinite postponement 
would be a happy thing for all concerned. Half the things that we 
groan over to-night will right themselves before to-morrow night, if 
we let them alone, 
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Quiet Flours “i Quick W1TTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A | 


LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision | 


being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 
Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the writer 
will ge straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize Puzzte. 
240.—GOING TO HOUSEKEEPING. 
When a young oak sprouts up we at once know that it was never 
planted a bramble-root or a pine-cone; it started right for an oak. 
When persons engage to go to housekeeping, if they possess the 
right kind of judgment and pride they will start right by purchas- 
ing certain house-furnishing goods, including ornamental articles 
and table supplies, of a value consistent with theirmeans. But not 
all prospective housekeepers have friends to whom they can go 
with full assurance that they will be wisely directed and receive 
such instruction as every one certainly needs at this critical period. 
Those of Goop HOUSEKEEPING’S readers who are sensible of 
this need may find some timely suggestions in the experience of 
one who perhaps has “ had experience” in “going to housekeep- 
ing,” as related in a clever manner below, the names of the desir- 
able goods being quite skillfully hidden in the poetical lines. 
How FRED AND I WENT TO HOUSEKEEPING. 
Fred and I have married since early last June; 
We have rented a house and expect very soon 
To housekeeping go, and last week agreed 
To purchase supplies, and if you will but read 
The story which follows, I’m certain you may 
Find some of the articles hidden away : 


The kitchen we thought we would start with, you see, 
Then the pantry adjoining the next thing would be, 
For, we said to ourselves, it would very strange look 

“ If we hadn’t a place where our food we could cook ; 
For kisses and love, though they’re nice and all that, 
Too well we both knew do not generate fat ; 
In a nice box we'd be, with just nothing to eat, 
Not able a lunch to get up. I repeat, 

9. Anice pickle we'd be in when hungry we grew, 

1o. With nothing to cook in, or broil, fry, or stew— 

11. Pandemonium loosened would hardly be worse, 

12. And to living on air we were greatly averse ; 

13. Bring riddles to solve, and I’!] guess them aright, 

14. But to ask me to live without eating is quite 

15. Too much to request, so appears it to me, 

16. And doubtless all housekeepers with me agree ; 

17. ’Twill arduous prove, when the dinner hour comes, 

18. To do asa baby does—dine off our thumbs. 

19. But terrible as the suggestion had seemed 

20. To meat the start, I had never once dreamed 

21. That valuable moments we elsewise had lost ; 

22. Had we hot all our groceries purchased at cost ? 

23. Let even an egg be a term to express 

24. Whata buyer should be, it is this, nothing less, 

25. They both should be good—to keep up the conceit— 

26. If they’re found to be “‘ fresh ” they are easily beat. 

27. Fred spoke rather urgently to me one day, 

28. Saying, ‘‘ Pay as you go; likewise, go as you pay,” 

29. A motto which reads quite as well either way, 

30. Though not always easily done, you may say. 

3. His remarks, though, fell flat,—irony I despise. 

32. I practiced economy, no one denies ; 

I’d my clothes pin securely about me and just 

Do my housework myself if it needs be I must; 

I wouldn’t be stubborn, instead I would try 

My selfish ambitions to always deny; 

I'd not wear clocked stockings and such things as those, 

But satisfied be with the plainest of clothes. 

Lines of conduct and action like these I laid down, 

And showed them to Fred, with a make-believe frown. 

This rash panegyric upset him I think, 

And settled his scruples as quick as a wink. 

The sauce for the goose was sauce, really I thought, 

For the gander, at least that is what I’ve been taught. 
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45. I decided I wouldn’t expensive things buy, 

46. This concession pleased Fred, as I saw by his eye. 

47. “Fred promised that he would economize too 

48. If I wouldn’t mope, (that’s a thing I don’t do). 

49. It may seem a small matter to those who are rich 

50. To furnish a house, but to others, by which 

51. I refer to ourselves who are not, it is quite 

52. A different matter; but then the delight 

53. We betrayed when by chance a good bargain we found 
54. That suited our fancy ‘“* way down to the ground.” 

55. What airs we put on, which airs you must know 

56. Are excusable quite, as the sequel will show. 

57. We put in some fuel, that fires we might keep 

58. Late sometimes when we felt unable to sleep. 

59 Toshorten my story a trifle, we bought 

60. Whatever we thought would be deemed that we ought, 
61. And hardware, provisions, and furniture, too, 

62. Until our supply we considered would do; 

63. And so far as we knew we had judgment displayed. 

64. We had got to manceuvre to get carpets laid, 

65. And after a struggle put ours nicely down, 

66. A struggle that racked us from instep to crown. 

67. Uremember that night, when we both were asleep, 

68. La noise heard, I thought, that quite made my flesh creep ; 
69. I thought ’twas a burglar; alarmed, I arose, 

zo. For I heard a door slam pretty near to my nose ;— 

71. ’T was only the wind, as I afterward heard. 

72. I lounged ’round next day after this had occurred, 

73. For I felt as I did once when I wasa child, 

74. And the measles, or something, had driven me wild ; 
75. I don’t gush—a despicable habit to me—- 

76. Over courage, a trait in me lacking, you see; 

77- I don’t want you to think that my own horn I toot, 

78. And, like players of music, stand, well—hardly mute. 
79. That evening I strolled out, though why I can’t guess, 
80. I walked on the greensward, robed in a new dress ; 

81. Beside me was Fred, and I told him I thought 

82. We had made a beginning, and therefore we ought 

83. To wait for a while ere more goods we should try 

84. To purchase, and so for the present, good-bye. 


Prizes are offered as follows: /%rst—For the list containing the 
largest number of articles (see rules below) Four Dollars ; Second— 
For the second largest, Three Dollars; 74¢rd—For the third larg- 
est, One Year’s Subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

A list to draw a prize must contain at least 61 different names 
of articles that would naturally be found in a furnished house—fur- 
niture both useful and ornamental in character, table supplies, 
etc., not, however, including wearing apparel. Use a name but 
once; plural forms are allowable, also general terms such as fuel, 
but names of pets are not. Begin with the numbered lines. 

Letters forming a name must read in consecutive order from left 
to right, and no letter once drawn on can be used in forming an- 
other name immediately preceding or succeeding the one first 
chosen; nor will abbreviations, parts of compound names or names 
incorrectly spelled be accepted; nor can newly-discovered names 
be added after one list has been mailed. Webster’s Unabridged 
will be taken as authority. 

Give each name (writting plain/y) in the order printed, number of 
the line in which it appears, and the total number of names discov- 
ered, but do not copy out the poem in full. 

In case of ties precedence will be determined by date of postmark. 

All lists for this contest must be mailed so the envelopes will not 
bear a postmark of a date later than January 11, 1890, at 6 p. m. 

Responses that do not contain full name and address of the 
sender will not be considered. 


Priz— PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
232.—CRYPTOGRAM. 


CHINW FIHD RIN T wWsusiSGEN uWs THI 
Hie ponas wnc LZ N Uon T N vz 


1. Poet—Tennyson. 

2. Poem—‘ The Miller’s Daughter.” 

3. Quotation—* With blessings which no words can find.” 

The winner of the prize (one year’s subscription to Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING) is Mrs. H. O. Minor, Springfield, Mass. 
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All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the | 


Editor of Goop Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by cur selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDBALRRS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston ; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 


Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. | 


Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 


Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; | 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. | 


Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goobv HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 


and an appetizing seasoning | 


numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put | 


“ copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 


newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days | 


before the publication date— 


date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 


of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 
Domestic co-operation is affording a means of economy and, in 
a few respects, convenience, that are directing some attention to 
itself. If the cooking, the laundry work, the sewing and other 
work can be done outside the house and done more cheaply than 
at home, then is some money saved, the housewives are relieved of 
what is perhaps a burden and the home is free from operations 
that it is desirable should be banished from it. At any rate, this is 
the plea that is made for co-operation. This principle of doing 
domestic work is developing in a rudimentary way in many direc- 
tions and they have some promise of being permanent. 
A poor woman in a tenement house in New York persuaded half 
a dozen of her neighbors to club together for buying groceries, 
etc., and they next combined and hired a woman to wash for them, 
while they took in tailoring. Fifteen families in the suburbs of 
New York once maintained a laundry, a common dining-hall 
(meals were served at home for an extra charge), a billiard-room, 


, anda small ball-room. The adults paid $4 a week for board. The 


primary object was to send the work out of the home. In some of 
the flats in New York there is one kitchen for many families, and 
it is presided over by a high-priced cook, such a man as only the 
richest single families are able to employ. Provisions are bought 
wholesale, and there is a variety in the fare not possible in an 
ordinary household with its own kitchen. The housemaids are 
also supplied by the manager, in whose pay and under whose dis- 
cipline they are, and the establishment furnishes, besides, me- 
chanics and porters for the common convenience. 

Co-operative laundries have thriven better than any other branch 
of co-operative housekeeping and many instances of these could 
be mentioned. Students in colleges have co-operated in maintain- 
ing a kitchen with general success. The co-operative dining club 
has been somewhat of a failure, yet not always so, and in the flat 
houses decidedly not. Its great gain is in ridding the home of 
some servants. In Evansville, Wis., a dining club of this character 
once cost the members but $2.50 each week, besides paying a 5 per 
cent. dividend to the stockholders. Some years ago a company 
was formed in New York for serving families with hot and cooked 
meals, specially contrived vehicles being used for transportation. 
Quite elaborate meals were supplied in this way. People who 
desired to rid the house of cooks, and their waste and disorder, 
took advantage of the business and by co-operating got their meals 
for as low a price as $4.75 a week. 

The canned fruits, the preserves, and the various other foods 
that are scld through the Woman's Exchanges go to families, that 


intai om ho ke them, the c ative 
That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even | really Ge whe mabe them, ce the cooperative 


principle. A Brooklyn, N. Y., bookkeeper, who was out of work, 


| obtained a large sale for his wife's cod-fish cakes among the fami 
That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications | 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing | 


its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 


and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 
That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 

in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 

communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 


lies of the city, and though it is not really co-operation, yet the 
baker takes out of the household some of its work. Plans having 
this purpose have been tried in many places. Sick persons go to 
a hospital, where they are cared for by persons who make a busi- 
ness of doing so and where the work is done more cheap'y than it 


can be done equally well at home. The New Century Guild of 
| Working-women sends out expert persons to sweep, dust, do cham- 


| ber-work, clean silver, wash windows and all the many things neces- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal | 


sary to keep a house in order. Clothes are brought to the rooms 
of the guild for mending, and in New York there is a “ bureau of 


| mending.” In Chicago a tinker company sends men to the houses 


of subscribers to make repairs of any and all kinds; and there isa 


postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for | town in New Jersey where 50 families once hired their physician 


saj2 keeping “ until called for.” 


| by the year at $50 a family. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JANUARY 4. 1890. 
Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. } a 
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These are some of the ways in which work is done on the co-op- 
erative principle or is driven from the house as effectually by being 
let to others to do elsewhere. 

These undertakings would not succeed if they did not serve a 
good end. If they did not fit the habits and happiness of people, 
they would die out. But how far shall this go? Shall all domestic 
work be co-operative? It looks as if this might go far enough to 
blot out individuality and make the lives of housewives too full of 
idleness and deprive them of healthful care. If economy is the 
object, the housewife must not be deprived of all her work, but 
must be left to do what is a proper amount for her strength and 


what is consistent with her needs for time for the care of children, | 


for self-improvement and other purposes. Too much co-operative 
housekeeping would stand in danger of making households like so 
many peas in a pod—all alike—and crush out those specialties that 
ali good housekeepers have in the way of cooking. If meals and 
various other features of housekeeping are to pass through com- 
mon kitchens and so forth, housekeeping will fall to the level of an 
automatic machine that makes millions of pins and all alike—that 
is, the better quality of housekeeping will fall to this level, but the 
poorer quality will rise, and it is for this that co-operation will 
have to confine its services, unless in the way of specialties. 

In another place in these pages, a correspondent writes practi- 
cally upon some points made in Mr. Bellamy’s paper on “ House- 
hold Service Reform,” in the last issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
and in this discussion it is hoped that some light may be thrown 
upon the vexed “ servant girl question,” so clear and strong that it 
may not only be seen but felt and be found remedial and helpful. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Aunt Miriam’s story about “A Screw Loose in the Household 
Machinery ” is calculated to stimulate thought and discussion. A 
discussion on this subject, with arguments and suggestions drawn 
from experience, would be exceedingly interesting and profitable. 
Shall we have it? 

The pleasures of home are brightened in the bleak winter days 
by the presence of flowers in the house. The chapter on “ Prac- 
tical Window Gardening,” treating of hardy bulbs in the window 
and the points to be observed in their selection and culture is of 
special interest at this season. 

Sarah A. Peple offers practical and useful suggestions about 
““ Mending Day.” 

Carrie May Ashton’s suggestions for fancy dress costumes are 
timely. 

Parents of school children may gain wisdom from reading what 
“A School Teacher ” has to say about school-day dresses. 

E. Porter Dyer figures out that “ The Cost of Keeping a Boy” 
is very large, and parents generally will agree with him. It is a 
direction in which the temptations to unwise expense are many 
and strong, however. 

An interesting series on “ Our Children and their Treatment ” 
begins with the Jayette, or the wardrobe and equipments needed 
for a baby. 

Rebecca Cameron gives careful directions for preparing ham 
and beef according to Cape Fear methods. 

Folks who like rabbits will find Martha B. Tausig’s recipes for 
preparing them worth trying. 

Mrs. Campbell's department is full of interest, and so are many 
other good things we have not mentioned, including a fine poem, 
“ Legend of the New Year,” by Edgar L. Wakeman. 

A hearty welcome to everybody, and it is not yet too late to wish 
everybody again a Happy New Year. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. BELLAMY’S “HOUSEHOLD SERVICE REFORM.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

The objections to Mr. Bellamy’s plan for dispensing with house- 
work as now practiced are very like those that may properly be 
brought against his plan for getting rid of the labor question. The 
state of society which he describes in his book as so perfect and 
blissful would be simply unendurable ; and the condition of the 
home life were his later dream of co-operation perfectly realized 
would be simply intolerable. One must fancy that a man who 
writes like this can know little or nothing of the satisfaction of 
home living, but must have been compelled to lead that most 
miserable of lives, the life of a boarder at hotels and clubs. 
Surely he must be blessed with an appetite which “age cannot 
wither nor custom stale,” if he has eaten his dinners for many 
weeks in succession, even at the best hotels in this republic, and 
has not then been filled with a longing, hungering desire to fly to 
his home, or to somebody’s home, for once and pick a good 
square meal of cold victuals off the pantry shelves. 

I have been through this experience and I can testify myself 
and bring many confirmations from friends, of its bitterness. 
There is nothing more tiresomely monotonous in life than the in- 
finite variety of a hotel bill of fare—its many-named soups, all 
alike, made by the barrel and seemingly drawn from the same 
caldron; its roasted beef, mutton, lamb, pork, etc., so much alike 
in flavor that a blind man might order without knowing with which 
he was served ; fish whose identity is undiscoverable; vegetables, 
entreés, relishes, puddings and pastry, semper idem and always 
there. I would rather, eat the poorest picked-up washing-day 
dinner that my wife has ever put before me than one of these 
stock, machine-made, regulation meals, after having been com- 
pelled to eat them till their disgusting sameness has become 
intolerable, and the very thought of them creates aversion. 

Now, then, would it not of necessity be just this sort of stuff that 
would be sent out from a co-operative kitchen? Would not the 
objectionable feature even be increased by the greater necessity 
of strict adherence to system in the management? For, please re- 
member, economy must be observed and cost must be considered, 
else the co-operative arrangement will fall to pieces. It would 
be out of the question for me to order acertain thing prepared in 
a certain way, by a method which I should describe, unless | 
pay an extra price for special service. My supply of each item 
must be taken from the common dish. I need not particularize. 
Any one who has endured the misery of boarding and enjoyed the 
far plainer but infinitely more delicious fare of his own home, can 
fillin more than I can write. Co-operative cooking would satisfy 
nobody; and with all Mr. Bellamy’s plausible plea to the con- 
trary, | am persuaded in my own mind that it would be much more 
expensive for people of moderate means than the continuance of 
the home cuisine. 

Equally cogent objections could be made to the co-operative 
laundry. Unless the time spent in overseeing laundry work at 
home is worth a great deal in money, the sending of washing to 
such an institution would involve extra expense and loss. Every 
housewife who has tried it knows how fearfully destructive the 
operations of the public laundries are upon the goods submitted to 
them. I venture the opinion that the regular patronage of a public 
laundry would increase by 30 to 50 per cent. the expense bill for 
the clothing, bedding, etc., sent to the wash, apart from the laundry 
bill itself. And as to that, does Mr. Bellamy imagine that he can 
pay interest on the capital for a laundry plant, its running ex- 
penses, the labor cost, collection and distribution, wages of compe- 
tent and trustworthy superintendence, etc., and yet do the work so 
cheaply as to over-measure the difference between the present cost 
of home and public laundrying 2, With the present sharp competi- 
tion of Yankee and Chinese laundries, I think not. Moreover 
there are hygienic and splenic objections to a general laundry, 
which many people will not yield. 

It occurs to me, likewise, that Mr. Bellamy’s reform schemes, 
this one in particular just now, must tend in their very nature to 
destroy the homelikeness of home. The home is the unit whose 
integrity it behooves us to protect against every danger. The so- 
cialist doctrine of collectivism and co-operation is one of the most 
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insidious dangers that have yet threatened it. Rob the home of 
home interests, take away from it all the home industries, home 
cares, home necessities, which now bind father, mother and chil- 
dren so closely in their anxiety for the home welfare and make 
them one in purpose and heart,—loosen these bonds of union, 
destroy the individuality of home, and what would the home be— 
home no longer, no longer an integer in society and the nation, but an 
unidentifiable part of a heterogeneous mass of co-operation. Give 


me home fare, though of the humblest and plainest, home work of | 
the hardest, “ servantgalism ” of the most perplexing pattern, but | 
deliver me from Mr. Bellamy’s remedy. It is worse than the dis- | 
ease. House-work is going to be made easier—it zs being made | 


easier continually—but it is coming along practical and safe lines, 

and the housekeeping of the future will, I trust, bear no relation 

to home-destroying, liberty-destroying communistic co-operation. 

Mr. Bellamy must take another nap. H. O. M. E. 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


**LIGHT ON A DARK SUBJECT.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
lam very much interested in your articles on the “ Domestic 


Service” problem. I hope it may tend toward a solution of the | 


vexed question. Itseems tome Mr. Bellamy’s views tend in the 
right direction, but to persons of moderate means they are imprac- 
ticable at present, and especially so to those living in the country 


or villages; but I believe co-operation will be the ultimate way out | 


of the difficulty. You will have the blessings of all the house- 

keepers in the land if you succeed in throwing any light on this 

dark subject. M. C. A, 
Brockport, N. Y. 


AUTHOR WANTED AND AUTHOR NAMED. 
Editor of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING : 


I would like to ask, in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, if any one can 
give the author of these lines: 


“* We fade, we fail, we die, 
But once twixt life and birth, 
To feel love’s kiss, love’s sigh, 
Is bliss of Heaven on earth.”’ 


I also would like to identify the poem “An Address to An Old 

Coat,” in a late GooD HOUSEKEEPING, as being a poem of George 

Baker’s in “ Point Lace and Diamonds,” its proper title being, 

“ Le denier jour dius condamne.” 6. W. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


POINTERS FOR THE QUICK WITTED, 

We give in the Quiet Hours department of this number of Goop 
HouSEKEEPING another instalment of “hidden things.” One 
more of these will follow the answer to the “School of Hidden 
Fish” that will appear in our next number, after which we shall 
offer as prize puzzles a variety of very interesting and original con- 
tributions to this department. Among the first will be another of 
those popular “ Literary Dinner” puzzles; also “ Queen Flora’s 
Garden,” “An Author Among Authors,” Poetical Quotations, 
Anagrams, Charades, etc., will be presented as rapidly as possible. 

We find it necessary to call the particular attention of contrib- 
utors to this department to the fact,as has so many times been 
done in the Cozy Corner department, that amy and every com- 
munication or contribution not accompanied by tM name and ad- 
dress of the writer will go straight to the waste-basket. We must 
know who we are dealing with, but will not use names of the 
writers if they indicate that choice. 

If those competitors for the prizes, who live in small towns 
where the postmaster, in stamping letters does not put on the hour 
cf the day, could persuade that government official to write the 
hour on their “speed” letters to the puzzle department, their 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Mother’s Portfolio. 


The publishers rightfully claim for this book that it is unique in 
its office, for we do not recall any other just like it, nor one in- 
tended to fulfill aprecisely similar purpose It is a large octavo 
volume of 422 pages, with embellished covers like a child's gift- 
| book, and as to its contents, it is a magazine of information, dis- 


| cussion and usefulness for kindergarten workers. A better title 
| would have been “ The Kindergartner’s Portfolio,” though it may 
| easily serve a helpful purpose with a mother of young children 
| under her own care. The story of Froebel and his work is told 
| and discussed, and there is a great deal of interesting matter 
| about the development of the kindergarten idea and the present 
| methods of kindergarten work. There are papers of interest and 
| suggestiveness on a great variety of subjects pertinent to the gen- 
| eral topic, including some excellent ones relating to the education 
of women and mothers. There are a great number of articles, 
stories, exercises and the like, especially for the children, and usa- 
ble by the children’s teachers; a great many details of useful 
amusements for the children; talks with the children; specific 
lessons and typical lessons in great variety; poetry and stories; 
songs with music; an abundance of very beautiful pictures, and in 
| fact a greater store of matter than we can begin to enumerate or 
| adequately suggest. It is unfortunate that the publishers have not 
informed us of the price of the handsome volume; but at any rea- 
sonable price, we feel assured that all interested in the subject 
will find it worth the having. Chicago: Alice B. Stockham & Co. 


Food and Work. 


This book is a manual of great usefulness to any one who will 
read it and profit by it. “ Eating for Strength; or Food and Diet 
in Relation to Health and Work,” is its full title and it indicates 
its scope and purpose. Dr. M. L. Holbrook, the author, is an 
earnest but not an rigid advocate of a vegetarian diet, though he 
is impartial in his analysis of foods and their values, and includes 
meat in some of his prescribed dietaries. The extended tables 
of analysis of the nature and cost of foods is a most valuable 
feature of the book, and Dr. Holbrook’s comments and precepts 
are strongly sensible and intelligent. Advice is furnished for the 
selection of foods for all conditions of body and all kinds of pur- 
suits. As a supplement over 500 carefully prepared recipes for 
the preparation of various dishes and drinks are given, all of 
which seem to be practical and good. The book merits the atten- 
tion of every one desirious of learning the way to hygienic liv- 
ing. New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. Price, $1. 


Books Worth Having. 


Two charming booklets by Elizabeth Glover have come to hand, 
bound in souvenir style in dainty boards tied with ribbon. The 
books are worthy of more substantial covers, as the contents are 
of a sort to be read and studied and pondered. One is named 
“ Talks About a Fine Art,” the “fine art” in question being the 
art of being lovely at home. Though especially adapted to sug- 
gest a higher aim of thought and life to young people, the brochure 
is fascinating reading for any thoughtful person, and may well turn 
the minds of older men and women upon better ways. The style 
is spicy and delightful and will be sure to please. The other 
booklet is called “ The Children’s Wing,” and in equally attract- 
ive and readable style with the other it advances common sense 
and righteous principles for the care and training of children. The 
books are gems and merit universal reading. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. Price, 30 cents each. 


**Capt. Polly.” 


Readers of Harper's Young People need no introduction to 
“ Capt. Polly,” the charming story by Sophie Swett, now issued in 
book form. It is full of exciting interest for young people of both 
sexes, and enforces some excellent morals besides, particularly 
showing how young people with evil tendencies may be won over 
to good by judicious and appreciative treatment. New York: 


chances of winning prizes would be materially enhanced, 


Harper & Brothers. Price, $1. 
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Goop HouUSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


(REPUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 
THE WIND AND THE MOON. 


Said the wind to the moon, “I will blow you out, 
You stare 
In the air 
Like a ghost in a chair, 
Always looking what I’m about, 
I hate to be watched—I’ll blow you out.”’ 


The wind blew hard and out went the moon, 
So deep 
On a heap 
Of cloudless sleep ; 
Down lay the wind and slumbered soon, 
Muttering low, ‘I’ve done for that moon.” 


Ie turned in his bed, she was there again, 
On high 
In the sky, 
With her ghost eye 
The moon shone white, and alive and plain 
Said the wind, “ I’ll blow you out again.” 


The wind blew hard and the moon grew dim; 
** With my sledge 
And my wedge 
I have knocked off her edge; 
If I only blow right fierce and grim 
The creature will soon be dimmer than dim.” 


She blew and he blew, and she thinned to a 


thread; 
One puff 


More’s enough 
To blow her to snuff ; 
One good puff more where the last was bred, 
And glimmer, glum will go the thread. 


- Ile blew a great blast, and the thread was gone. 


In the air, 
Nowhere 
Was a moonbeam bare, 
Far off and harmless the sky stars shone, 
Sure and certain the moon was gone. 


The wind, he took to his revels once more 
On down 
In town, 
Like a merry-mad clown 
He leaped and hallooed, with whistle and roar, 
‘*What’s that?’’ The glimmering thread once 
more. 


He flew in a rage—he danced and blew, 
But in vain 
Was the pain 
Of his bursting brain, 
For still broader the moonscrap grew, 
‘The broader he swelled his big cheeks and blew. 


Slowly she grew, till she filled the night 
And shone 
On her throne 
In the sky alone, 
A matchless, wonderful silvery light, 
Radiant and lovely the queen of the night. 


Said the wind, ‘‘ What a marvel of power am I 
With my breath, 
Good faith, 
I blew her to death; 
First blew her away right out of the sky, 
Then blew her in—what a strength am I.” 


Lut the moon, she knew nothing about the affair, 
For high 
In the sky, 
Wih her one white eye, 
Motionless, miles above the air, 
She had never heard the great wind blare. 


THE DYING HOUSE. 
She is dead; her house is dying ; 
Round its long-deserted door, 
From the hillside and the moor, 
Swell the autumn breezes, sighing. 
Closer to its windows press 
Pine-tree boughs in mute caress ; 
Wind-sown seeds in silence come, 
Root, and grow, and bud and bloom ; 
Year by year, kind Nature’s grace 
Wraps and shields her dwelling-place, 
She who loved all things that grew, 
Talked with every bird that flew, 
Brought each creature to her feet 
With persuasive accents sweet : 
Now her voice is hushed and gone, 
Yet the birds and bees keep on. 


Oh, the joy, the love, the glee, 
Sheltered once by that roof-tree ! 

Song and dance and serenade, 

Joyous jests by maskers played; 
Passionate whispers on the stairs, 
Hopes unspoken, voiceless prayers ; 
Greetings that repressed Love’s theme, 
Partings that renewed its dream; 

All the blisses, all the woes, 

Youth’s brief hour of springtime knows; 
All have died into the past, 

Perish, too, the house at last! 


Vagrant children come and go 
’Neath the windows, murmuring low; 
Peering with impatient eye 

For a ghostly mystery. 

Some a fabled secret tell, 

Others touch the soundless bell, 
Then with hurrying steps retreat 
From the echo of their feet. 

Or perchance there wander near 
Guests who once held revel here: 


Some live o’er again the days 

Of their first love’s stolen gaze; 

Or some sad soul, looking in, 

Calls back hours of blight or sin, 

Glad if her mute life may share 

In the sheltering silence there. 

Oh! what cheeks might blanch with fears, 
Had walls tongues, as they have ears ! 


Silent house with close-locked doors, 
Ghosts and memories haunt thy floors! 
Not a web of circumstance 

Woven here into romance 

E’er can perish; many a thread 

Must survive when thou art dead. 

Children’s children shall not know 
How their doom of joy or woe 

Was determined ere their birth, 
’Neath this roof that droops to earth, 
sy some love-tie here create, 

Or hereditary hate, 

Or some glance whose bliss or strife 
Was the climax of a life, 

Though its last dumb witness falls 

With the crumbling of these walls. 

—T. W. Higginson, in the Atlantic. 


ONLY LAST NIGHT. 

Last night, within the little curtained room 
Where the gay music sounded faintly clear, 
And silver lights came stealing through the 

gloom, 

You told the tale that women love to hear; 
You told it well, with firm hands clasping mine, 
And deep eyes glowing with a tender light. 
Mere acting? But your prayer was half divine 
Last night, last night. 


Ah, you had much to offer; wealth enough 
To gild the future, and a path of ease 


For one whose way is somewhat dark and rough; 
New friends—life calm as summer seas, 
And something (was it love?) to keep us true 
And make us precious in each other’s sight— 
Ah, then indeed my heart’s resolve I knew! 
Last night, last night. 


Let the world go, with all its dross and pelf! 
Only for one, like Portia, could I say, 

would be trebled twenty times myself; ” 
Only for one, and he is far away ; 

His voice came back to me, distinct and dear, 
And thrilled me with the pain of lost delight. 

The present faded, but the past was clear, 

Last night, Jast night. 


| If others answered, as I answered then, 


We would hear less, perchance, of blighted 
lives ; 

There would be truer women, nobler men, 

And fewer dreary homes and faithless wives. 
Because I could not give you all my best, 

] gave you nothing. Judge me—was | right? 
You may thank Heaven that I stood the test 

Last night, last night. 
— Unidentified. 


AT THE FIRESIDE. 


| Around the hearth, when raving storms and bit- 


ter winds do blow, 


| When all the wintry worlds are wrapped in 


shroud of whitest snow, 

When closer to him doth his rags the shivering 
outcast draw, 

Who dreams not of a single meal, and prays but 
for a thaw. 


Pile on more logs, the brighter that our cheery 
hearth doth glow, 

The more our hearts shall warm to those who 
no such blessings know, 


| As hearth and home, and kith and kin, and love 


| 
| 
| 


of humankind, 
Poor wanderers, who on this earth no jot of joy 
can find. 


Poor we may be, yet not so poor but that a 
penny free 

We have for such; and know, oh Lord, we lend 
it unto Thee! 

Who aideth not his brother when he knecketh " 
at the door 

Is none of Thine; for Thou, oh Lord, wast gra- 
cious to the poor. 


Pile on more logs, draw closer in, oh, grandsire, 
gray and old; 

Climb, toddling darling, to his knee, and lay 
thy locks of gold 

Upon his breast, and listen whilst the fairy tale 
he tells 

Of the Elfin Queen who holds her court amid 
the flower-bells. 


Now youths and maidens, one and all in sweet 
home-tasks engage,- 

Smiled on approvingly by those who own a 
riper age ; 

No harm can injure those who safe at the home- 
anchor ride, 

No worldly pleasures yield to peace that gilds 
the home fireside. 


Our own fireside, our bright fireside, there’s 
music in the sound, 

Hearth-sunshine in each well loved face our 
table grouped around ; 

Bless Thou, oh, God, that fireside dear, that it 
may happy be, 

Since every blessing we enjoy we owe that boon 
to Thee. 

— Unidentified. 
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